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Milk Fever in the Calving Cow 





ILK FEVER is, in almost 
all cases, the result of a 
straightforward calcium deficien- 
cy. There are some cases which 
are complicated by an accom- 
panying magnesium or phosphor- 
us deficiency, or all three to- 
gether, but there are few com- 
pared with the number of simple 
calcium deficiency cases. The 
condition can occur immediately 
before, during, immediately after 
or even some considerable time 
after calving, but it is invari- 
ably mixed up with the acts of 
giving birth and secreting milk. 
As far as I know it is unknown 
in the first-calf heifer. I certainly 
have never seen such a case. It 
is rare in second calvers, and 
is most common in cows bearing 
their third or later calf. 


Often the first perceptible symptom of milk 
fever is a slight paddling of the rear feet. 
Here's what to do about it... 


Condensed from Farmer and Stock-Breeder 


The reason for this is fairly 
obvious. The mineral calcium is 
the one responsible for the build- 
ing up of the skeleton of the calf 
growing in the uterus; and, as 
is well known, milk is rich in cal- 
cium too. So at third calving the 
cow’s calcium reserves have been 
called upon to produce two pre- 
vious calves, two previous lacta- 
tions and now with her third calf 
she comes into or nearer maxi- 
mum milk production. 

The drain on calcium is enor- 
mous and it is no small wonder 
that milk fever develops. 

There are, of course, unknown 
individual factors in each cow 
which determine whether or not 
she will go down with milk fever. 
How else can we explain the fact 
that the condition will develop in 
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one animal and yet not occur in 
similar animals of the same age. 


The symptoms of milk fever 
are almost the same in every case, 
and it depends entirely at which 
stage the animal is first seen as to 
which symptoms are noticed. 
First Symptoms 

There is a very short period 
of increased excitement. The ani- 
mal appears restless, gazing round 
rapidly from side to side, and 
“paddles” with the hind feet. 
This is a rapidly transient stage 
and is followed by the progres- 
sively comatose condition with 
which all dairy farmers are fam- 
iliar: a drowsy appearance of the 
eyes, cessation of cudding and 
feeding, swaying of the hind 
quarters. 

If forced to walk the cow does 
so very unsteadily and drunkenly. 
She will fall down, but may rise 
again with a great struggle. With- 
in a very short time she is down 
again and this time she stays 
down in a perfectly normal lying 
position. Soon she becomes very 
sleepy and adopts the text book 
position of the cow with milk 
fever—slightly over on her side, 
head turned round with muzzle 
in her flank. 


If left untreated she will roll 
over on to her right side, the 
rumen will become distended 
with gases, and death from as- 
phyxia will result from the pres- 








sure of the distended rumen on 
the diaphragm. 





TO PREVENT 
MILK FEVER 


1. Feed well throughout pregnan- 
cy, making sure that your feed 
is balanced and sufficiently 
rich in vitamins and minerals. 

2. Ensure a dry period between 
calvings. 

3. Do not extract much milk from 
heavy milkers by hand, machine 
or calf for 48 hours after calv- 
ing. 

4. In the U.S., feeding of Vitamin 
D concentrate has been tried 
with some success. (In tests at 
the Ohio Station, 48 mature 
Jerseys with previous histories 
of milk fever were used. No 
milk fever symptoms were ob- 
served in 14 cows fed 20 to 30 
million units of Vitamin D per 
day for five to seven days be- 
fore calving. One cow out of 
12 fed 10 million units per da 
had an attack. In the cheek 
group, fourteen of 22 untreated 
control cows had milk fever.) 











One feature of milk fever is 
that the temperature is invariably 
sub-normal—it is not a “fever” 
in any sense of the word. 


Calcium is the mineral respon- 
sible for the control of the 
“neuro-muscular mechanism” — 
delicate mechanism through 
which muscles respond instantly 
to stimuli received from the 
nerves. Once this mechanism is 
upset the cow loses all power of 
co-ordination and muscular con- 


trol. 
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MILK 


Drench Danger 

That is why, in milk fever, 
the cow cannot swallow properly 
and why it is so dangerous to 
drench a milk fever case—chok- 
ing will invariably follow. That 
is why there is a complete ces- 
sation of dunging and urination. 
That is why contraction of the 
uterus stops and a cow goes 
down with milk fever with the 
calf half delivered. That is why 
death results from paralysis of the 
breathing muscles. 


What are the immediate “first 
aid” steps to be taken on finding 
a case of milk fever? First and 
foremost get your veterinary sur- 
geon on the way. 


While he is coming there are 
many things which you can be 
doing to help the cow. If she is 
flat out, put on a rope halter and 
with help pull her up into as near 
a normal lying position as you 
can. Roll her right over on to 
her other side and prop her up 
with straw bales. Never tie a 
case of milk fever with a chain— 


FEVER 3 


you can always put your knife 
through a rope! 

Cover her up with rags or sacks 
and if you have any embrocation 
give her back a good 5-10 minute 
rubbing with it to warm her up. 
Keep ther propped up whatever 
you do—it will prevent her from 
becoming blown. 


The treatment of milk fever is 
based on the injection of calcium. 
This may be given alone in the 
form of calcium borogluconate or 
some veterinary surgeons prefer 
mixtures of minerals in the same 
injection. 

It is given subcutaneously (un- 
der the skin) or intravenously 
(in a vein), the rapidity of re- 
sponse to treatment depending 
upon the route by which the in- 
jection is given. With subcutan- 
eous injection, absorption is slow 
but excretion of calcium is slow 
too, and therefore it may take 
three or four hours before the 
animal is upon her feet. But the 
effect of the calcium will be fair- 
ly prolonged. 








Here are illustrated typical attitudes of a cow which has gone off her legs 


with milk fever: 


left, the head turned with the muzzle in the flank; and right, 


on the side in the preliminary stages of blowing. 











With intravenous injection the 
result is spectacular but the ef- 
fect may wear off quickly and 
the cow go down again. That is 
why a dose by both routes is giv- 
en in many cases—for a rapid 
result and prolonged action. 
Complications 

The vast majority of cases of 
milk fever are completely better 
in about four to six hours after 
treatment, but there are compli- 
cations of this disease which can 
retard recovery and which in 
some cases have fatal conse- 
quences: for example, injuries to 
the pelvis, hips and spine on go- 
ing down, congestion of the lungs 
and inhalation pneumonia from 
the cow inhaling its own saliva 
when flat out, retention of faeces 
in the bowel leading to marked 
enteritis and later to peritonitis. 

These are the more serious 
complications which you can help 
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to avoid by your first aid treat- 
ment. 


You may ask, why not give the 
cow an injection of calcium be- 
fore she calves to prevent milk 
fever? Unfortunately this does 
not have the effect you would 
imagine. Calcium has a thresh- 
old value in the blood stream and 
the calcium content cannot be 
raised above a certain level, for 
if this is done it is immediately 
excreted until the normal level 
is attained again. So if you inject 
a cow immediately before calving 
her blood calcium may be abso- 
lutely normal and your calcium 
is quite worthless. 


There can, however, be no 
doubt at all that with heavy 
milkers, at their third calving or 
after, a bottle of calcium given 
immediately after calving could 
do nothing but good. 





Artificially Sired Heifers Bring High Prices 


In North Carolina, the fifth annual series of Proved Sire Bred 
Heifer Sales set a new record for both the quality of animals offered 


and the average selling price. 


A total of 152 animals, all the result of artificial breeding to 
proved sires, sold for an average of $309. This is $24 above the 
average paid in 1957 and is the highest since the sales began in 1952. 

According to T. C. Blalock, in charge of dairy extension at 
N. C. State College, particularly noticeable at this year’s sales was 
the increase in the size of the animals and the quality of their udders. 

A larger percentage of the heifers were the second and third 


generations of artificial breeding 


provement, Blalock said. 


, accounting for some of this im- 
“Certainly,” he added, “the quality of 


cattle exhibited in the sales offers a strong endorsement of the arti- 


ficial breeding program. 


—North Carolina State College 














Testing for Butterfat is Tricky Business 





HOULD your DHIA average 

test be higher or lower than 
your milk plant test? If there is 
a difference who is right and 
who is wrong? 


Your cows may be responsible 
for the variation. 


“Many Wisconsin dairymen be- 
lieve that a DHIA monthly aver- 
age should coincide with the test 
received at the factory during the 
same period,” says Leslie Peck- 
ham, manager of the Jefferson 
County (Wisconsin) Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association. “There 
are many reasons why the two 
butterfat tests may vary.” 


“Any creamery, cheese factory 
or any company who buys milk 
will check the butterfat percent- 
age twice a month, or in some 
cases twice a week. A sample 
is saved from each day’s milk for 
15 days for a composite sample. 
The plant result for the month 
is made up by analyzing these 
composite samples. 


If you can't understand why your DHIA test 
doesn't compare with that of your milk plant, 
read this article... 


Condensed from Wisconsin Agriculturist 


“On the other hand, the 
DHIA average test for the month 
is based on one day’s supply, 
which represents the average fat 
content of all the milk produced 
on the farm on testing day.” 


As far as the 15 day period is 
concerned, Peckham explains, the 
factory tests would be more apt 
to be correct, but this is not the 
whole story. 


Many Variables Given 

The real explanation goes back 
to the individual cow. Cows vary 
in feedings the same as human 
beings, depending upon appetite 
and quality of roughage and 
grain. 

Any change in feeding and 
management may be sufficient to 
upset a cow. These factors have 
a great influence on milk com- 
position from milking to milking 
and day to day. 

In a few cases, Peckham says, 
the time between mi is 
longer on DHIA testing day. This 
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would result in a greater volume 
of milk but a lower butterfat con- 
tent. 


Also, cows are more likely to 
be milked out more completely 
when the DHIA supervisor is tak- 
ing samples. Cows that are about 
to be turned dry are often milked 
until the supervisor makes his 
monthly test. Milk from fresh 
cows is not included in the DHIA 
test when the cow has freshened 
within seven days of his visit. 


When cows go off feed because 
of sickness, the milk yield and 
fat content are affected. “Cows 
coming down with milk fever,” 
Peckham says, “have a tendency 
to yield a higher butterfat test 
in the first stages of the disease 
but have a lower than average 
test when they resume produc- 


tion 


Temperature Affects Test 

Temperature also has a direct 
influence on the butterfat test. 
Following sudden changes in tem- 
perature, a variation in fat may 
be expected. 


Excitement caused by barking 
dogs, sore teats or beating cows 
during milking will cause cows 
to hold up their milk. This re- 
sults in a lower milk yield as well 
as a lower fat content in the milk. 


The DHIA supervisor does not 
always test the same milk that 
is delivered to the plant, although 
he has an individual sample from 
each cow. A portion of the milk 
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may be spilled, used at home or 
fed to calves. 

Mistakes are possible in testing 
procedures, either in DHIA or 
milk plant laboratories but they 
are not likely. Most variations are 
caused "by day to day fluctuation 
in fat content by individual cows. 





Is this a good time to go into 
the beef cattle business? 

Probably not. In fact, it may 
be about the worst. There's a 
good chance that cattle prices 
will be near present levels most 
of the time for the next 3 years. 
lf this happens, however, prices 
are almost sure to start a steep 
slide by about 1961. A man 
starting with a breeding herd 
now wouldn't have many cattle 
to sell by then.— State College 
of Washington. 





“If you do have a question,” 
says Peckham, “don’t hesitate to 
bring your problems to a DHIA 
supervisor or fieldman. The dairy 
farmer should work closely with 
his DHIA supervisor to eliminate 
factors that cause excessive fat 
variations.” 


“Remember, however, that you 
are not testing to check on the 
milk plant, but rather to weed 
and cull out the boarders in your 


herd. 


“If you must make a compari- 
son with the milk plant, make it 
over a period of one year and 
see if the DHIA herd test and 
the plant test do not compare 
favorably for the 12-month per- 
iod.” 














So You Think You Know Cows 


Doctor W. E. Peterson of the University of 


g Z Minnesota talks “cow psychology" with Ralph 
ZZf Foster, Capper's Farmer associate editor .. . 





Question. Doctor Peterson, a 
successful dairyman said not long 
ago that you have to know a lot 
of cow psychology to be a good 
dairyman. Do you agree? 


Answer. I certainly do. You 
can find every counterpart of hu- 
man behavior in cows. And they 
respond to all kinds of treatment 
—good or bad. 


Q. They really recognize what 
is good or bad? 

A. I am sure they do. When 
you or I go into a dairy herd, 
we can pretty well tell the kind of 
treatment they are getting by 
their reaction to us. If they have 
been treated well, they will show 
confidence in us. If they have 
been mistreated, they will show 
fright and distrust by attempting 
to get away. 


Condensed from Capper's Farmer 


Q. Then it takes a little flat- 
tery or a pat on the back to get 
the most out of a cow? 

A. Handling of a dairy cow 
differs in many details from car- 
ing for other livestock. 

You come in intimate contact 
with a cow twice a day when you 
milk her. When we understand 
the fundamentals of milk let- 
down we know why some milk- 
ers get good results and why 
others fail with the same cows 
in the same barn. 

This ability to keep the cow 
producing at her best I like to 
call good cowmanship. 

Q. What are some of the marks 
of good cowmanship? 

A. They are hard to catalog. 
We have tried to write a score 
card on the characteristics of the 
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individual that determine how 


the cow responds to him. 


We have failed so far because 
we can’t see the milker thru the 
eyes of the cow. We have to let 
the cow’s response score her milk- 
er on cowmanship. 





Children thank Santa for fill- 
ing their stocking at Christmas. 
Do you thank God for filling 
yours every morning? 





Q. You mean the cow’s answer 
to whether or not she likes her 
milker is in the milk pail? 


A. Yes. She answers by the 
measure of her milk let-down. 
Some cows just won’t let down 
all their milk. They hold back 
some. We call that “compli- 
mentary milk.” We can measure 
it by injecting a hormone imme- 
diately after the normal milking 
period and putting on the milker 
again. 

There are several reasons for 
“ “complimentary milk.” One is 
that the cow inherits this charac- 
teristic. Generally she dries up 
prematurely. 


Another reason for poor let- 
down or high “complimentary 
milk” is that the cow won’t re- 
spond to her milker. If he is a 
poor cowman, she holds back 
part of her milk. And the more 
she holds back the faster she dries 
off. 
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Q. Then one mark of good 
cowmanship is the ability to tell 
when a cow isn’t doing her best? 


A. Yes. I remember a little 
prima donna in our herd a num- 
ber of. years ago. She made a 
good record her first year in our 
test barn with a man of proved 
good cowmanship. Later when 
she was put in our regular string, 
and milked twice a day by other 
milkers, she dried up rapidly. 

Her milk weight might vary as 
much as 10 per cent from one 
milking to another. In other 
words she let down her milk com- 
pletely only when she felt like 
it. 

Later we put this cow in an- 
other experiment where an out- 
standing cowman milked her. 
Every time he milked her she 
let down her milk completely. In 
this particular lactation she gave 
60 per cent more milk than in 
previous lactations. That increase 
can be credited to the know-how 
of the cowman. 


Q. She was complimenting the 
milker she liked by giving him 
more milk? 


A. Yes, she was responding in 
the best way she knew. We tested 
this cow in two weekly intervals 
by giving her another milker. 
Each time she went back to her 
previous habit of refusing to let 
down all her milk. 


Q. Couldn’t you compare the 
milking procedure of the milkers 
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in this test to tell why one was 
good and the others bad? 


A. There was nothing we could 
point to definitely. All followed 
the same procedure. They washed 
her udder the same way, put the 
teat cups on the same way, and 
stripped her out the same way. 

But there was something about 
all but one that she didn’t like 
or wouldn’t accept. I pride my- 
self on being a good milker, but 
I couldn’t make this cow do her 
best. 


Our experience with this cow 
illustrates the peculiarities that 
all cows have in some degree and 
which this cow had to a high 
degree. 


Q. You say this variation in 
milk letdown hastens the drying 
off of a cow? 

A. Yes, and that brings us to 
a real fundamental of high milk 
production. The important ob- 
jective in milking is to get all the 
milk. It must all come out at 
each milking. Otherwise that 
which is left in the udder builds 
up pressure which sets off the 
drying process. 

The best way to dry off a cow 
is not to milk her at all. The 
next best. way is to let a poor 
cowman milk her. It may take 
him a little longer, but he will 
get the job done. 

Q. Then a good cowman stim- 
ulates the cow to do her best all 
the time? 


YOU THINK YOU KNOW COWS? 9 


A. Yes, he makes her want to 
work for him. Actually the milk- 
er is substituting for the calf. 
The mother cow wants to give 
milk to her calf. It is what psy- 
chologists call psychosomatic re- 
sponse. 


The good cowman is able to 
make the cow want to work for. 
him instead of against him. And 
I must say I have seen herds 
where I rather admired the cows 
for wanting to work against their 
handlers rather than for them. 


Q. You say you can’t write a 
score card for cowmanship. How 
then would you describe a good 
cowman? 


A. One measure of a real cow- 


‘man is that his herd likes to as- 


sociate with human beings. When 
you visit the herd of a good cow- 
man his cows will welcome you 
although you are a stranger. They 
like to come up and inspect you 
rather than run from you. They 
show that their handler gives 
them comfort rather than abuse. 
Q. But to go back to this prima 
donna cow. She wasn’t actually 
abused by the man for whom she 
refused to let down her milk? 
A. No, you couldn’t say he 
abused her. But cows know when 
they are loved. And I am sure 
they have a sense that tells them 


when they are resented by their 
handler. 
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Q. I know an Ohio dairyman 
who says you have to love cows 
to be a successful dairyman. 


A. He’s right. Unfortunately 
there are some men who can 
never learn the fundamentals of 
good cowmanship, largely I be- 
lieve because they hate cows. If 
the milker has that attitude, his 
cows are going to detect it quick- 
ly. I can tell you a story that 
emphasizes this fact. 


It’s a case where a good Min- 
nesota dairy herd dropped almost 
a third in production. I was 
asked to find the reason because 
this father and son hadn’t been 
able to put their fingers on it. 

The son had made a fine rec- 
ord in his 4-H dairy projects. He 
had done an excellent job with 
the dairy and milking chores 
while his father took care of field 
work. Then suddenly this slump 
in milk output had come. 


I checked the feeding program. 
It was good. I looked at the 
breeding records. Nothing in par- 
ticular was wrong there. The 
milking equipment was satisfac- 
tory. But the DHIA records 
showed a big milk drop. 

So I talked with the son in my 
search for the reason. I found he 
was just graduating from high 
school and was getting ready to 
go to college. “Good.” I said. 
“T’ll have a chance to get better 
acquainted with you then.” 


“No,” he replied, “I am not 
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going to study agriculture. I am 
planning to be an engineer.” 

After a little more conversa- 
tion, I sensed the reason for the 
milk slump. I said, “You don’t 
like cows anymore.” Without a 
moment’s hesitation he came 
back, “I hate them.” 

When the cows sensed that dis- 
like they refused to respond with 
their best. 

Q. So a poor cowman doesn’t 
have to beat a cow for her to 
know that he dislikes her? 

A. No. The resentment be- 
comes mutual. The cow attempts 
to reject her milker rather than 
to co-operate with him. 

Q. What are some of the ma- 
jor offenses of the poor cowman? 

A. There are many. Kicking, 
yelling, and use of a fork to keep 
her back from her feed are good 
ways to offend the cow. Striking 
her legs when attaching the milk- 
er and backing her across the 
gutter too fast are others. All 
these evidences of bad temper 
set up a strained relationship be- 
tween the cow and her milker. 

Q. Has the development of 
the milking parlor intensified this 
situation? 

A. In some instances it has. 
In others I am sure parlors have 
improved the relationship. 

In many instances it is a more 
comfortable method of handling 
and milking the cows. And the 
adoption of the parlor and its 
good equipment oftentimes de- 
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velop pride and interest on the 
part of the dairyman who is 
handling the cows. He is stimu- 
lated to do an all-around better 
job. 

Q. How much does routine 
play in getting good response 
from a cow? 

A. It plays a pretty big part. 
Cows form habits quickly. They 
like to go to pasture the same 
time every day. They lie down 
from grazing about the same time 
of day. They get up to graze 
at the same time. They want to 
be fed and milked at the same 
time in the evening. If you are 
late in feeding they get nervous 
and start bellowing. 

Q. A dairyman could love his 
cows and still be a poor feeder 
could he not? 

A. Yes, that’s hard to believe, 
but we see it often. The owner 
will do a good job of housekeep- 
ing in his dairy barn and take 
good care of the udders, then 
turn his cows out in summertime 
on a poor pasture. Likewise he 
will chuck straw or poor hay in 
front of the stanchions and ex- 
pect the cows to make milk out 
of it. 


YOU THINK YOU KNOW COWS? 11 


The dairy chain requires a lot 
of strong links, and the whole 
business is no stronger than its 
weakest link. I know of a 100- 
cow herd where a change of man- 
agers meant an increase of 1,000 
pounds of milk a day. 

Q. That would be about $40 
a day by Minnesota prices would 
it not? 

A. On the better Grade A mar- 
kets it would, yes. 

Q. Would you say a good cow- 
man could have mastitis in his 
herd? 

A. I don’t think he could have 
much mastitis for long and still 
be classed as a good cowman. 

Cows get mastitis for a lot of 
reasons. They can get it in stan- 
chions that are too short for 
them. They can get it in pas- 
tures filled with brush and bram- 
bles, and in lots with broken 
wire, boards, and mudholes. They 
can get it from improperly ad- 
justed milking machines and 
from leaving the milker on too 
long. 

A man still might love his 
cows and show all these signs 
of neglect. But I couldn’t call 
him a good cowman. 





Bee-Repelling Insecticide 
A new compound which repels bees for from 8 to 48 hours 
after a field has been sprayed with a deadly insecticide is being 


tested in Oklahoma. 


If the new repellent continues to prove suc- 


cessful, researchers believe it will be valuable in saving bees from 
freshly-treated fields and will be useful on crops that depend on 
good pollination for proper seed development. 








Easier Pasture Renovation 






Here's a cheaper, faster way to get 
good pasture. It works— even on 
fields too steep and rough for con- 
ventional renovation .. . 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


LOWING up or discing old 

pasture sods is out of date. 
Chemicals now do a better job 
of killing the sod — and do it 
with less labor. This means you 
can put new pastures on old hill- 
sides that are too rocky to plow; 
it means you can make pasture 
seedings on steep slopes and they 
will not wash away! 

Richard Cole, Port Jervis, New 
Jersey, established a pasture on 
20 per cent slope with chemicals. 
The basic program he followed 
will work for dairymen in most 
parts of the country, because 
there are several possible varia- 
tions built on it. Cole’s basic 
steps were: 

1. Test the soil. 

2. Graze the pasture down close. 

3. Spread all lime called for by 
the soil test. 

4. Spray pasture with chemical 
mixture containing 4 pounds 
dalapon, plus 1 pound of am- 
inotriazole, per acre. 

5. Apply fertilizer called for by 
soil test. 


6. Disc the pasture twice at right 
angles to each other. 


7. Seed in the dead mulch. 
(Beauty of this system is already 
evident. A  seedbed prepared 
with only 2 discings!) 


STEPS TO BETTER PASTURE 
1. Spray Herbicide. 

Get soil samples tested; put on 
lime. Graze the pasture down 
short. Spray carefully, get com- 
plete coverage. You have choice 
of several different times that you 
can spray and seed. 


2. Disc Dead Sod. 


Chemical spray kills the sod. It 
now takes 2, sometimes 3 trips 
with the disc to prepare the seed- 
bed. Make these trips at right 
angles to each other. Fertilizer is 
disced in here. 


3. Seed New Cover. 


Seed right after discing. Do 
this at the time most favorable 
for the seeding. You can put in 
small grains, and follow with the 
pasture mix; or seed pasture mix 
alone, depending on your needs. 








When you do these steps de- 
pends on what you're after. In 
New Jersey, dairyman Cole has 
an intensive pasture program. He 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa 
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needs all the pasture he can get. 
Therefore, he sprayed in August. 
He seeded rye on September 10 
to get early fall and early spring 
pasture. The rye was grazed 
lightly in November. 

The pasture mix of Ladino, 
alfalfa, and brome was top-seeded 
March 30. The rye was clipped 
in July. A new seeding was 
ready to graze in August. 





America produces enough 
milk annually to fill a river 
3,286 miles long, 40 feet wide 
and 3 feet deep. 





However, the whole program 
can be stepped up or turned back 
to suit most areas in the country. 
The chemical can be applied at 
several other times for different 
seeding dates. Apply August 1 
to 15 for September seeding. 

Apply July 15 to 25 for a late 
August seeding. 

Apply April 15 to 25 for a 
late May seeding. 

Apply in October for an early 
spring seeding. 

Many farmers now find band 
seeding in pure stands superior to 
broadcast seedings in companion 
crops. In Ohio, for example, 
chemical pasture renovation is 
working best by applying 5 to 
10 pounds of actual dalapon late 
in the fall. On good soils, tre- 
foil is band seeded at 6 pounds 
per acre by early April. No com- 
panion crop is used. 


PASTURE RENOVATION 18 


In all seasons, it is important 
to clear all brush and movable 
obstructions from the pasture. 
This enables complete coverage 
of chemical and ensures a good 
kill. The less top growth remain- 
ing on the pasture when it is 
sprayed means it takes just that 
much less chemical to do a good 
killing job. Fertilizer is generally 
bulk-spread the day before the 
discing operations, just prior to 
seeding. 

The disced sod mulch serves 
an excellent purpose in affording 
protection for the new seeding 
and in controlling erosion. Hur- 
ricane Connie dumped 61/4 inches 
of rain onto a chemically reno- 
vated pasture in New Jersey. 
There was no erosion on slopes 
of 20 per cent! 





A five-year food preference 
study among army men rated 
milk as the favorite food, rank- 
ing it ahead of the much-talked- 
of steak and fried chicken. 





Dr. M. A. Sprague, research 
specialist at Rutger’s University, 
has carried on extensive research 
with chemical renovation. Here 
are the actual yields of dry forage 
per acre in two pasture compari- 
sons. With conventional disc ren- 
ovation—which included 11 disc- 
ings, 5,024 pounds per acre. 
The next year, conventional disc 
renovation produced 5,256 lbs. 
per acre. Chemical renovation 
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with two discings produced 5,719 
pounds dry matter per acre. 
The cost of the chemical ren- 
ovation will run about $8 to $10 
per acre for chemicals. This is 
about half of what it will cost to 
do the job with conventional 
equipment. Reducing the num- 
ber of discings required means 
that seedings can be made on 
time. Because chemicals give a 
better kill of the old weedy sod, 
the new seeding will last longer. 
New chemicals will improve on 
this method. Right now, one 
called Cacodylic acid looks even 
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better than the dalapon-aminotri- 
azole application. It has done 
an excellent job at 10 to 12 lbs. 
per acre in single applications. 
Because it has no residue, 2 lbs 
per acre can be applied the same 
day as seeding is made, to con- 
trol weeds growing from seed. 
Forage seedlings are not affected. 


Now, it’s easy to renovate a 
pasture. Your weed sprayer is 
your new renovation tool. It will 
work for you only if used along 
with a good soil test and the lime 
and fertilizer the soil test calls for. 





Six Million Dairy Cows Now Bred Artificially 


The number of dairy cows bred artificially from sires that have 
demonstrated superior breeding qualities keeps rising each year. Now 
more than a fourth of U.S. dairy cows are so bred. 


A roundup by the U.S. Department of Agriculture of reports 











submitted by State Extension dairymen show that over 6 million 
U.S. dairy cows were bred artificially in 1957. In numbers, Wis- 
consin was the leading State with over a million artificially bred 
cows. Minnesota followed with over half a million, and then came 
New York and Pennsylvania with a little less than half a million each. 


Percentagewise, States with far fewer dairy cows made an even 
better showing. Maine ranked first, then Utah and Massachusetts. 
Nearly 50 per cent of the cows bred in these States during 1957 
were bred artificially. 


Sires used for artificial breeding are proved on the basis of their 
ability to pass along to their daughters a capacity for high milk 
production. The proved sires used in artificial studs in 1956 were 
mated to dams that averaged 10,626 pounds of milk. Their daugh- 
ters averaged 11,304 pounds of milk. 


— West Virginia University 
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You Can't Afford Beef Cows 





In 68 Indiana beef herds, average loss 
was $17 per cow. In Minnesota, each 
calf raised lacked $11.88 of paying its 
mother's keep .. . 


Condensed from 
National Livestock Producer 


Roger Mittelberg 


RASSLAND acreage is in- 

creasing throughout the 
Midwest as the result of the Soil 
Bank, conservation and _ land 
reclamation programs. Much of 
this grass is being harvested by 
beef cow herds and each fall 
thousands of calves from these 
herds are offered for sale. 


In Iowa, for example, the num- 
ber of beef cow herds is up 29% 
over the 10-year average. Other 
Corn Belt states have shown sim- 
ilar increases in the number of 
farmers participating in the cow 
and calf enterprise. 


Program Looks Profitable 

These farmers should ask them- 
selves—Can I afford a beef cow 
herd in the Corn Belt? Judging 
from the number of farmers en- 
gaged in a cow and calf program 
year after year, it looks like a con- 
sistently profitable operation. 

But looks can be deceiving! A 
study of commercial beef herds 
on 68 Indiana farms revealed 
that less than half of these enter- 


prises made a profit. The study 
showed an average loss of $17 per 
cow during the year. A study of 
15 typical cow and calf programs 
in Minnesota showed that each 
calf lacked $11.88 of paying for 
the cow’s keep, to say nothing of 
the labor involved. 


Your returns from grazing land 
must be determined by the 
amount and value of beef pro- 
duced. That’s true of the cow 
and calf program, or if you buy 
your own steers. 


With the cow herd, let’s start 
with a unit of twenty 1,000- 
pound beef cows and one bull for 
a total of 21,000 pounds of foun- 
dation beef stock. In one year’s 
time, the most you can produce 
is 20 weaner calves with an aver- 
age weight of 400 pounds. So 
you finish the year with a total 
of 29,000 pounds of beef—a gain 
of 8,000 pounds. 


With the steer purchase plan, 
you must start with a unit of 
thirty 600-pound stockers which 


Reprinted by permission from National Live Stock Producer, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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will give you a foundation beef 
herd of 18,000 pounds. Thirty 
steers are used for comparison 
because it takes about the same 
amount of grass to maintain 100 
pounds of foundation beef — 
whether it is in the form of cow 
or steer. A unit of 30 steers will 
consume about the same amount 
of grass as 20 cows, their calves 
and one bull. 


In one year’s time, these 30 
steers can be expected to gain 400 
pounds each, or a total of 12,000 
pounds. That gives you 30,000 
pounds of beef with the steers— 
or 4,000 pounds more beef pro- 
duced from the same amount of 
feed used by the cows and calves. 
Actually, the difference may be 
a little more, because a 100% 
calf crop is most unusual. With 
an 80% calf crop you would get 
6,400 pounds of beef increase 
from the cows as compared with 
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12,000 pounds of beef from the 
steers. In this example, the steers 
produced 87% more beef. 

Some live stock producers may 
question the steer purchase plan 
because it involves yearly buy- 
ing and selling—two separate and 
speculative operations where you 
might lose money. 


If the cattle you have for sale 
are fatter and have more finish 
than the stockers or feeders you 
purchased, they will usually sell 
a little higher than the purchase 
price. That has been the exper- 
ience of many cattlemen whose 
statistics indicate that you, too, 
should average out over a period 
of years. The returns per $100 
worth of feed fed to purchased 
feeder cattle amounted to $153 
in 1957 among farmers keeping 
Illinois Farm Bureau Manage- 
ment records. The 25-year aver- 
age is $124. 












5-Year Results of Steers-on-Grass 







































Starting Weight Selling Weight 
Year Initial Costs Time on Farm Gain Selling Prices 
1953 572 lbs. 940 Ibs. 
$22.50 340 days 408 Ibs. $22.00 
1954 665 Ibs. 1,085 Ibs. 
$18.50 350 days 429 lbs. $20.25 
1955 702 Ibs 1,172 Ibs. 
$17.90 33) days 470 Ibs. $22.50 
1956* 746 Ibs 1,083 Ibs. 
$18.00 315 days ‘337 Ibs. $22.50 
1957 787 Ibs. 
$23.00 Not completed Not Sold 








* Three steers didn't do well, looked like hardware trouble. 
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Steers on a grassland farm in 
Missouri gained an average 2.1 
pounds per head per day on grass 
and hay. In Central Illinois, 
Clarence Cunningham has ob- 
tained an average daily gain of 
1.25 pounds per steer per day. 
The average covers 12 months 
from market purchase weight to 
market selling weight, as steers 
were roughed through the win- 
ter months to gain very little. 


Steers Gained 409 Pounds 


Cunningham’s actual buying 
and selling prices for steers from 
1953 to 1957 are shown in the 
accompanying table. During the 
past four years, his steers have 
put on an average 409 pounds 
in an average 334-day grazing 
period. His steers were not fed 
grain but in 1955-56-57 a pro- 
tein block was self-fed to steers 
on pasture. Average consump- 
tion was .4 pound per steer daily. 


Cunningham’s cattle usually 
sold at a little higher price than 
what he paid for replacements 
although transactions were made 
at about the same time each year. 
His cattle are not grain-fed, but 
those he sells are always fatter 
than those he buys, since he adds 
about 400 pounds per steer. 


Figures prior to 1953 shown 
in the following table are aver- 
age stocker and feeder prices at 
Chicago in September of each 
year. They should reflect gen- 
erally what could have been done 


CAN’T AFFORD BEEF COWS 17 


with a steer purchase grass pro- 
gram over the years. These fig- 
ures do not reflect price differ- 
ences due to finish. 


Purchase Price Selling Price 
Per Cwrt. Per Cwt. 
1956 $18.00 1957 $22.00 
1955 17.90 1956 22.50 
1954 =18.50 1955 20.25 
1953 22.50 1954 22.00 
1952 26.50 1953 22.50 
1951 34.00 1952 26.50 
1950 28.25 1951 34.00 
1949 22.00 1950 28.25 
1948 24.75 1949 22.00 
1947 20.85 1948 24.75 
1946 16.25 1947 20.85 
1945 12.60 1946 16.25 
1944 12.00 1945 12.60 
1943 13.15 1944 12.00 
1942 12.25 1943 13.15 
1941 10.65 1942 12.25 
1940 9.40 1941 10.65 
1939 8.85 1940 9.40 
1938 7.95 1939 8.85 
1937 8.65 1938 7.95 
1936 6.05 1937 8.65 
1935 8.00 1936 6.05 


The table shows the Septem- 
ber stocker and feeder prices 
from 1935 to 1957. The overall 
increase during this period was 
$10 per cwt., or about 50 cents 
per cwt. per year. During this 
period there were some years 
when purchased steers were not 
profitable, but the same was true 
of the cow herd. Calves some- 
times sell a little higher per cwt. 
than yearlings, but the extra gain 
on yearlings should make up this 
slight difference. 

The comparisons shown here 
are for a strict grass program. 
If you feed grain on grass, or can 


judge cattle shrewdly in both 
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buying and selling, you can do 
much better than the table re- 
flects. 


For a successful grass steer pro- 
gram in Illinois and other Corn 
Belt States, pasture should be 
good enough for cattle to make 
continuous gains. Steers don’t 
have to gain much during the 
winter period. They can be 
brought through the winter on 
limited rations, bounce back on 
pasture, and be in good shape 
for sale in the fall. 

Actual pasture gains on Cun- 
ningham’s cattle for 5% months 
in 1956 were better than 2 pounds 
per head per day. A good fly 
control program, asserts Cunning- 
ham, increased the rate of gain 
by % pound per head per day. 

With a cow herd, it is neces- 
sary to keep heifers which in- 
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volves separate lots and pastures. 
The bull must be kept away from 
the herd for certain periods of the 
year. In general the cow herd 
means more work and _ usually 
less profit. Considering labor, 
equipment, pasture, profits, and 
other factors the steer purchase 
program usually produces more 
beef per acre. 


The steer program is not an 
alternative for the cattle feeder 
who buys a large number of 
cattle for feeding on grain. It 
may be an alternative for the 
beef cow herd operator because 
it is geared to utilizing pasture, 
small grain, or corn field clean 
up programs. If it is adaptable 
to your operation, you may find 
it more profitable than a cow 
and calf program, especially in 
the Corn Belt. 





Do the Best Cows Make Most Money? 


Many dairymen claim the best cows are the most profitable 


cows, but it’s hard to prove the point. 


Now the farm economics 


branch of Ontario’s department of agriculture has produced fig- 


ures on the subject. 


They took 1955-56 DHIA reports and matched cow values with 
production and cost of a cwt of milk. Here’s what they found out: 


For cows worth less than $155, producing around 7,300 Ibs. 


milk, costs were $3.12 per cwt. 


For cows worth $214 or more, producing around 8,900 lbs. 


milk, costs were $2.69 per cwt. 


That’s a cost difference of $1.81 per cwt. or a cost of around 


25 per cent. 


—Farmer’s Magazine, Canada 











You Should Think About Labor-Saving 





OW much work are you do- 
ing? 

You may be surprised to learn 
that, as a dairy farmer with 30 
milking cows, you may pick up, 
throw, or carry about four tons 
a day. So, if you can cut down 
on the amount of lifting and 
carrying, handling and rehan- 
dling of materials, you can save 
a lot of time, energy, and health. 

Of course, modern methods on 
dairy farms have already cut 
down on the needed labor. Take, 
for instance, the water pump. A 
family of five people plus a herd 
of 30 milkers will use about 1,250 

allons of water a day. With a 
Sond pump you would have to 
‘pump and carry five tons or 
about 600 pails of water a day. 
Obviously,’ the electric water 
pump and distribution pipes do 
this job much more efficiently. 


With thirty cows, you probably lift, throw 
or carry four tons every day... 


Condensed from 


Vermont Farm and Home Science 


E. C. Schneider, Agricultural Engineer 


But in a stanchion barn with 
30 milkers, you handle over 1,400 
tons a year in your feeding, milk- 
ing, and manure removal oper- 
ations. Without a pipeline milker 
or bulk tank you must lift 120 
tons of milk at least four times 
or more. Including your field 
operations, you pick up each bale 
of hay and bedding about six 
times. As you handle 80 tons of 
hay and bedding for each of your 
cows in a year—not to mention 
silage, grain, and manure—your 
load-lifting quickly mounts up. 

Some items of equipment that 
reduce this handling to a mini- 
mum are gutter cleaners, con- 
veyors, elevators, blowers, bulk 
grain bins with gravity feed, bale 
loaders, field choppers, and silo 
unloaders. 

In our Vermont Agricultural 
Engineering Department we are 


Reprinted from Vermont Farm and Home Science, Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Burl , Vermont 
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doing research to help improve 
this materials handling picture. 
We have designed, built, and test- 
ed a conveyor feeding system for 
dairy cows in stanchion barns. 
It consists of a manger conveyor 
and a supply conveyor. 


The system is controlled by a 
timer motor which operates a 
series of switches. For example, 
if the farmer wishes to feed silage, 
he pushes a button which starts 
the cycle. A silo unloader de- 
livers the right amount of silage 
to the supply conveyor which 
carries it to the manger conveyor. 
An electric fence prevents the 
cows from eating the silage as it 
goes by. When the silage reaches 
the last cow every thing stops. 
Then the electric fence cow train- 
er moves out of the way auto- 
matically so that the cows can 
eat. Any silage left in the manger 
is swept into the pit the next time 
the conveyor is used. The man- 
ger conveyor returns in the back 
wall of the manger. 


If the farmer wants to feed 
hay, the process is the same ex- 
cept the pitches hay down the 
chute until signaled by a bell to 
stop. We are doing work that 
we hope will eliminate this pitch- 
ing, making the operation as au- 
tomatic as the silage feeding. 

Feeding with this system can 
save 58 per cent of the time and 
77 per cent of the travel needed 
for hand feeding, besides the sav- 
ing in energy. The cost of elec- 
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tricity to operate the system is 
less than 25 cents per month. 
When the silo unloader is used, 
the cost of electricity is somewhat 
greater. 





When all is said and done, 
there's generally more said than 
done. 








Can you justify buying such 
equipment? There are many 
things to consider when mechan- 
izing for materials handling. It 
costs money, as shown by the 
great increases over the past dec- 
ade in farmers’ investments in 
farm equipment. These invest- 
ments should be justified. 

Some of them may be justified 
by reasons of health. For in- 
stance, a farmer with a heart 
condition, arthritis, other infirm- 
ities, or just plain advanced age 
cannot do as much as a younger 
man. Thus mechanical aids for 
materials handling in the field 
and around the buildings may 
make it possible for him to con- 
tinue farming. 

The shortage of reliable farm 
labor also may justify such equip- 
ment. Increased quality of the 
product, such as hay or milk, also 
may make it wise to buy. 

When considering the purchase 
of equipment, however, be sure 
the size of your operation is large 
enough and that you will use the 
equipment enough hours during 
the year so it will pay for itself. 








Milk Check Without Milking 


Here's a new angle for small dairymen: Turn your cows and 
chores over to a cow boarding house... 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Dean 


ARROLL MORRIS, an en- 

ergetic young farmer, may 
have really started something this 
month when he began operating 
Fashion Farm in Cerro Gordo 
County, Iowa. 

It’s a new kind of dairy farm 
which, when completed, will 
house, bed, feed and milk 800 
cows for 56 other dairymen. It’s 
the first big-scale boarding house 
for cows in the Midwest — the 
first in the country to take over 
complete management of the 
herds. 

And if the idea spreads, it 
could shake up the dairy business 
everywhere. It could be the small 
dairyman’s answer to bigness; it 
could be the Grade B producer’s 
route into Grade A; it could be 
the Midwest’s version of the huge 
“cow towns” that have sprung 
up in California. 

Versions of the “cow pool” 
idea have been around for some 
time. Five years ago, Farm Jour- 
nal told about Utah farmers who 
were driving their cows to a cent- 
ral milking parlor. Others have 


Wolf 


kept their cows on one farm but 
come in to do the chores. At the 
big Walker-Gordon farms in New 
Jersey, some owners are responsi- 
ble for care of their own cows, 
and the farm does the milking 
and milk-selling. 

Fashion Farm does everything. 
Besides, it opens up a Grade A 
milk market to 54 farmers who 
were selling Grade B_ before. 
(The other two were already on 
Grade A.) It’s a premium mar- 
ket paying around 60 cents per 
cwt. more after hauling than the 
local Grade A market. And these 
dairymen don’t have to invest a 
dime in Grade A housing and 
equipment. 

No wonder some dairy experts 
are excited about it. 


Farmers sign up their cows for 
three years. They pay $30 per 
cow per year to cover housing 
and equipment costs, and Fashion 
Farm’s profit. They pay for the 
grain mix fed according to pro- 
duction, and for hay according 
to how much their cows weigh. 
All other costs—labor, bedding, 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Joumal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvonia 
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veterinary service, electricity, 
heat, milk hauling and the like 
—are totalled up each month 
and pro-rated per cow. 


At this point Morris estimates 
they'll run something like this: 
Labor, $42 per cow per month; 
bedding, $6; veterinary care, $3; 
electricity and heat, $6; milk 
hauling, $.47 per cwt. 

The owner delivers his cows 
or pays Fashion Farm to do it. 
No cows are accepted with horns. 
Each must be tested for TB, 
brucellosis and leptospirosis, and 
have a clean bill of health from 
a veterinarian. 


Morris mixes up the herds, 
groups the cows according to pro- 
duction and breed—100 cows per 
pen. He’ll get production rec- 
ords with some cows; will have 
to wait and see how others pro- 
duce. 


Morris buys all feed and bed- 
ding, charges it back at cost. 
Cows get hay and grain mix in 
drylot the year around. He beds 
with corncobs which cost $2 per 
ton spread in the lots. 


It’s a loose housing set-up just 
like you find on 40-cow farms, 
only 20 times bigger. Cows are 
housed in a 52’x896’ pole barn. 
Baled hay is stored and fed in 
four 30’x96’ haykeepers, each 
holding 250 tons. A 48’x60’ milk- 
ing parlor has overhead grain 
storage and two 8-stall diagonal 
Surge milking units. The milk is 
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piped to two 1,725 gallon bulk 
cooling tanks. 


How will they keep track of in- 
dividual herd test where all the 
cows are mixed together? 


Morris is paying farmers on 
the basis of monthly DHIA tests 
on their cows. College studies 
show that these production fig- 
ures don’t vary significantly over 
the complete lactation. The rec- 
ords are tabulated on Iowa State 
College’s IBM machine. 


Morris’ tank trucks haul the 
milk to Borden’s plant in Kansas 
City where he gets the going Fed- 
eral Order price, plus a 15 cent 
premium for bulk handling. 
Hauling costs him 47 cents per 
cwt. For example on the basis 
of the June published price his 
net after hauling figured out at 
$3.86 per cwt. 


At the same time, farmers 
selling locally in Cerro Gordo 
County, Iowa were getting only 
$2.75 for Grade B and $3.25 for 
Grade A, after hauling costs. 


With a 61 cent to $1.11 price 
incentive, it’s not surprising that 
farmers signed up their cows even 
before Morris had his barn built. 
“I have 20 farmers on my wait- 
ing list now,” says Morris. 


“It looks like the only way to 
stay in the dairy business with 
present Grade B prices,” says A. 
B. Brouwer who entered 20 cows. 
“Some farmers here have been 
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on the Grade A waiting list for 
three years.” 

Dairymen figure they'll net as 
much per cow by boarding them 
out as they were keeping them at 
home—without having to do the 
chores. 

It’s just the ticket for tenants 
like Andy Ramacker who doesn’t 
have facilities on his farm to ex- 
pand his 10-cow herd or to pass 
Grade A inspection. “The day’s 
coming when you can’t sell any- 
thing but Grade A milk,” he told 
me. “That means get big and 
efficient. The only way I can do 
it is to board out my cows.” 

Older farmers see a lot of pos- 
sibilities. Irvin Slattum figures: 
“I’m not interested in investing 
in a Grade A setup now and then 
retire in a few years. This way 
I get a milk check from my 10 
cows without doing the hard 
work.” And Slattum can keep 
his milk check coming after he 
retires, just like rent. 

Farmers short of labor, like 
Adrian De Waard, gladly turn 
the chores over to Fashion Farm. 
Farming 340 acres with part-time 
help, he tells me: “Something 
had to go, but golly I hated to 
sell my 30 cows averaging 512 
lbs. of butterfat a year. Now, I 
can keep them and farm as much 
as ever.” 


It’s a way to get bigger for 
some. Lloyd Erwin figures: “T’ll 
net as much from my 30 cows as 
before, won’t need much hay or 
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pasture so I can grow more corn, 
and I’ll have time to feed cattle 
or raise hogs.” And if it works 
out, he’ll increase the size of his 
dairy herd kept at Fashion Farm. 





Wheat grows in every one of 
our 48 states, occupies more 
farm acres than any other single 
crop and is harvested some- 
where in the world every month 
of the year. 





For the most part, farmers 
with good cows have gone for 
the idea. Four herds are in the 
500-pound butterfat class. About 
20% were on DHIA test. Morris 
is shooting for a 450-pound aver- 
age—quite a goal on 800 cows. 


He has a good herdsman with 
eight years of experience han- 
dling an 800-cow herd in Cali- 
fornia. He'll feed according to 
production per lot. No doubt 
farmers will cull poor-paying 
cows in a hurry. And all will be 
bred to good bulls by artificial 
insemination. 


When a cow dries up, the own- 
er takes her home until she fresh- 
ens. And he raises the calves. 


The boarding house idea could 
catch on fast. There are lots of 
dairymen in the same boat as 
the Iowans were in before they 
boarded out their cows. They'd 
welcome a chance to get Grade 
A prices without having to in- 
vest in Grade A facilities, or con- 
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tinue to get the same milk check 
without having to do the chores. 

Morris has inquiries from New 
York, Ohio, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin asking for details. He’s plan- 
ning to expand to 1,200 cows 
next August when the marketing 
year starts. 
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Roadside sign—'You can eat 
our apples in the dark.” 


















There are advantages gained 
with size— enough probably to 
offset the disadvantage of not 
using family labor and home- 
grown feed. Morris gets a 20% 
discount on volume purchases of 
feed. It’s easier to get and hold 
a market. 


He pays only 4 cents more per 
cwt. to haul milk 305 miles to 
Kansas City than some local 
dairymen pay to haul 30 miles to 
Mason City, Iowa. The reason: 
His truck makes one stop, loads 
up and takes off. The local route 
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man has to make 25 to 30 stops 
at scattered farms to pick up the 
same volume. 


Processors are interested in get- 
ting milk from big drylot dairy 
farms. Volume runs about the 
same throughout the year. Qual- 
ity is uniform with cows fed the 
same hay-grain ration the year 
around. It simplifies quality con- 
trol and cuts inspection costs. 


Dairy farmers have mixed 
feelings about it. Some Grade A 
milk producers will feel the effect 
if much Grade B milk can climb 
aboard their market via the 
boarding house idea. 

But as Curtis Peterson, who 
boards out his 20 cows, explains: 
“No more milking cows and I 
still get as big a milk check every 
month. It may not be good for 
the country, but you can’t stop 
people from thinking up new 
ideas and putting them to work.” 








New Ways of Selling Milk 


There has been an increasing awareness during recent years of 
the need to seek new ways of using milk. 

Workers at Kansas Agricultural Experimental Station have de- 
scribed three new products. These are Dairy Crisp Crackers, Dairy 
sandwich spread, and Dairy frying crispies. 

German research workers claim to have produced a sparkling 
carbonated sour milk product. From Switzerland comes news of a 
non-alcoholic whey beverage which forms a good foam, is golden 
brown in color and is claimed to have met with considerable suc- 
cess on the Swiss soft drink market. 













—South African Dairyman 








Which Pasture System for You? 





F YOUR dairy farm needs 

more summer feed, or if you 
wish you had more forage left 
for winter use, then you may 
want to consider a different way 
to produce and use green forage 
during the pasture period. 

Three methods now being used 
are strip-grazing, green-chopping, 
and storage feeding. 

Farmers’ experience and re- 
search results show that a strip- 
grazing system can increase car- 
rying capacity over well-man- 
aged continuous grazing by 15 
to 20 per cent. Green-chopping 
and storage-feeding can increase 
carrying capacity by 25 to 35 per 
cent. 

Which Method for You? 

Consider your labor force and 
seasonal labor needs when you 
decide which of the different 
pasture systems is best for your 
farm. Strip-grazing and forage- 
feeding need little labor and usu- 
ally do not conflict badly with 


Take your choice of strip-grazing, green- 
chopping or storage feeding. Here are 
see advantages of each... 


Condensed from 


Michigan Farm Economics 


C. R. Hoglund and C. M. Harrison 


labor used in growing and har- 
vesting crops. 

Using the green-chopping 
method takes from 30 to 90 min- 
utes daily to chop and haul for- 
ages for a herd of 30 or more 
cows. You must decide whether 
or not this time spent would cut 
in on your other work enough to 
lower your net income. 





A paved dairy barnyard not 
only licks the winter mud prob- 
lem, but helps save feed and 
manure and prevents disease. 





The location of your summer 
forage is also important in choos- 
ing a pasture system. A strip- 
grazing operation must have wa- 
ter and be near buildings. If 
you strip-graze, you must move 
fence and observe grazing at 
least once a day. 

Green-chopping and _ storage- 
feeding are more suitable if the 
forage supply is across a busy 


Reprinted from Michigan Farm Economics, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
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highway or railroad, or is away 
from buildings and water supply. 


An important problem in 
green-chopping is keeping enough 
(but not too much) succulent 
forage ready for chopping dur- 
ing the entire summer season. 
Many farmers grow a fast-grow- 
ing crop such as Sudan grass to 
fill in the mid-summer gap when 
the second crop of alfalfa-brome 
grass is small or the first cutting 
would be too old if left for chop- 


ping. 





Pelleting improves the feed- 
ing efficiency of low-quality 
roughage more than it does 
high-quality roughage. 
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of these farms often find it does 
not pay to invest in extra equip- 
ment for green-chopping. 





"There is hardly anything in 
the world that somebody can- 
not make a little worse and sell 
a little cheaper, and the people 
who consider price only are 
this person's lawful prey.” 

John Ruskin 








Steady Supply Is Important 

Harvesting a few acres of al- 
falfa-brome grass early for silage 
or hay often helps to give you 
a steady supply of this forage 
crop during the season. 


Harvesting forage crops early 
and putting them into storage for 
summer feeding has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages over the 
other two systems mentioned. 


One advantage over the green- 
chopping system is that harvest- 
ing operations are finished at one 
time. You may be able to get 
uniformly good forage for the 
whole season. 

A strip-grazing system is espe- 
cially good for farms with herds 
of less than 30 cows. Operators 


Storage-feeding is likely to be 
most economical on farms now 
using a loose-housing system with 
mechanical silage feeding equip- 
ment or self-feeding bunker silos. 
Consider All Factors 

Before adopting a new system, 
consider carefully the changes 
that may occur in: (1) labor, 
fence, and machinery needs, (2) 
forage expenses, and (3) net in- 
come. 

Here’s a summary of points to 
remember when you decide 
whether or not to use an alterna- 
tive summer forage system: 


1. If you're short on labor, you 
may want to stick with your 
present method or try strip- 
grazing. 

2. If your pasture is not nearby, 
you may want to consider stor- 
age-feeding or green-chop- 
ping. 

3. If you have less than 30 cows, 
investing in new equipment for 
green-chopping would prob- 
ably not be profitable. 














-_ 


How To Get High 





IGH-quality roughage is still 

the number-one problem 
facing most dairymen. Biggest 
help in roughage improvement in 
recent years has been the in- 
creased use of grass and grass- 
legume silages. 

However, grass silage is not the 
answer for a lot of dairymen in 
the Midwest. Some farmers don’t 
like to feed grass silage, others 
aren’t equipped to handle it, and 
some don’t have the necessary 
capital to get started with silage. 


Also, it may not be economical 
for many small herd operators. 
For these dairymen, hay is still 
the big forage crop and prob- 
ably will continue to be for a 
number of years. 


As a result, good roughage, 
particularly hay is very important 
in the dairy herd’s ration. It 
means more money in your pock- 
et and less spent for supplement. 


Reprinted by permission from Prairie Farmer, 


Quality Roughage 


It's still the number one problem for dairymen .. . 


Condensed from Prairie Farmer 


Jim Lilly 


C. R. Hoglund, Michigan 
State University agricultural 
economist, says that on farms 
using excellent-quality roughages, 
the feed cost of producing milk 
averages $1.62 per hundred. 
Where poor-quality roughages are 
used, this jumps to $2.08, just 
46 cents more for producing 100 
pounds of milk. 


The big saving with good- 
quality roughage comes with 
feeding less protein supplement 
and grain to cows. High-quality 
roughage has protein and total 
digestible nutrients (TDN) that 
low-quality roughage lacks. More 
TDN per pound means less grain 
has to be fed. 

It’s pretty difficult to tell ex- 
actly when you have high-quality 
roughage, but here are a few 
rules you can follow: 

1. Early-harvested forages have 
the most protein and are gener- 


1230 Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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ally of the highest quality. For 
your alfalfa-brome combinations, 
this means harvesting when the 
alfalfa is in the early-bloom stage. 
Even then, your brome-grass has 
started to slip in quality since 
it matures at least a week earlier 
than alfalfa. 

Alfalfa hay harvested in the 
early-bloom stage, even rain-dam- 
aged, has a higher feeding value 
than green hay harvested in the 
full-bloom stage. 

2. The more legume in your 
hay crop, the higher-quality 
roughage you can have. 

3. Crushing or crimping and 
barn drying take a lot of risk out 
of hay-making, especially for the 
first crop when weather is a 
critical factor. 


Michigan State University ag- 
ricultural engineers conducted 
some hay-crushing tests in 1948 
and 1949. They found that the 
crushed hay dried in 30 to 50- 
per cent less time than the un- 
crushed hay. Here are the fig- 
ures: (They are for southern 
Michigan, and you should reduce 
them a little for areas farther 


south. ) 


Hours of sunshine required to cure 
hay to safe storage moisture: 


Hours 
Ordinary field-cured hay ..20 to 25 
Crushed or crimped 


and field cured ........ 12 to 15 
Partially cured, then 
a ah ala 10 to 12 


In one particular test, crushed 
hay mowed before noon one day 
was ready to bale the following 
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afternoon. Uncrushed hay in the 
same field, cut at the same time, 
wasn’t ready until the following 
day. 

Barn Drying 

Barn drying can cut a few 
more ‘hours off the field-curing 
time. You start putting hay in 
the barn when it reaches 40-per 
cent moisture. To work at its 
best, barn-dried hay should be 
chopped. Machinery costs may 
outweigh the worth of this prac- 
tice for you, however. 

Another relatively new system 
involves using a heated-air dryer 
and special drying wagons. With 
these units, you bale your hay 
at the 40-per cent moisture level 
and then dry it right on the wa- 
gons. Using a crimper in con- 
junction with either a barn dryer 
or the wagon drying units will 
cut your field-curing time even 
more. 

Both crushers and crimpers are 
pretty popular in haymaking 
areas right now. There haven’t 
been many tests run to see which 
reduces moisture the most in a 
given time, but agricultural engi- 
neers are planning to start test- 
ing before long. 


Tentatively, they say that 
crushers and crimpers take about 
the same time to get hay to a 
certain moisture level. If you 
mow and crush or crimp at the 
same time, you can figure that 
you will be slowed down over 
your normal mowing speed. 
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Either crusher or crimper will 
run your haying costs up a little. 
Economists figure that you will 
have an extra dollar a ton in your 
hay when you use either of these 
machines. 

Purdue economists have also 
done some figuring on what it 
costs you to harvest, store, and 
feed hay. The feeding costs used 
in getting the total cost are based 
on putting the hay directly into 
feed bunks. If you load and haul 
the hay to feed it, you can add 
another dollar to the costs. 

Cost Per Ton 

For baled thay, they estimate 
that it costs you $6.59 per ton to 
harvest, store, and feed the hay 
in a one-story barn. For a 2- 
story barn, you can add another 
20 cents. 

With chopped hay in one-story 
barns, it will cost you $6.40 to 
harvest, store, and feed. In a 2- 
story barn, the costs are around 
$7.29 per ton. 

Loose hay stacked outside has 
a total cost of $4 per ton for 
harvesting, storage, and feeding. 
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The cost for storing loose hay 
in a one or 2-story barn is pro- 
hibitive on the basis of the 
charges the economists used in 
computing the total costs. 

Weather during haymaking 
time has been a bugaboo for a 
long time. Improved forecasting 
has taken some of the risk out of 
weather, but be sure you keep a 
close eye on weather forecasts 
over the next 3 to 4-day period 
when you are ready to cut hay. 

Most agronomsts recommend 
that you cut hay after the dew 
has evaporated. They say to al- 
low 2 to 4 hours for wilting and 
then rake the hay into medium- 
sized windrows. 

Tests have shown that total 
drying time is not increased 
greatly by windrow-curing in- 
stead of swath-curing. You also 
cut leaf-shattering losses by rak- 
ing when the hay is still “tough.” 

If it rains, tip the windrows 
up on edge with the end of the 
hay rake. Hay in windrows prob- 
ably won’t be damaged as much 
by rain as hay in the swath. 





Don't Feed Silage Sprayed with DDT 
Corn dusted or sprayed with DDT should not be made into 


silage and fed to dairy cattle. 


Dr. R. P. Link of the University of Illinois College of Veterinary 
Medicine, says that it takes at least three months after application 
for the residual effect of DDT to be eliminated. 

If the corn is made into silage before this time, cattle will store 


some of the insecticide in the fatty tissues of their bodies. 


They 


probably won’t show any signs of poisoning, but they will give milk 


that is contaminated, warns Dr. Fink. 


—Illinois Extension 








How Much is Fall Freshening Worth? 























E cow freshening in the 

fall probably will return $50 
more per year than if she fresh- 
ened during the spring surplus 
period. 
The fall-fresheners should pro- 
duce 500 Ibs. more milk than 
spring-fresheners and that milk 
will bring more money. The 
chart below shows how the in- 
come from a 30-cow herd pro- 
ducing at the 10,000-Ib. level 
might be increased $1500 per 
year by making the shift. 


“Better-than-average dairymen 
with good quality cows can make 
an extra $50 profit per cow by 
fall freshening,” says E. E. Pet- 
erson, who studied 900 typical 
farms in the Detroit milkshed. 
An 8-year University of Ken- 
tucky survey showed that herds 
with most fall-fresheners aver- 
aged 26% higher income than 
same-sized herds with more 
spring-fresheners. 


Calve cows in the fall to sell more milk 
when prices are highest, boost total out- 
(| put and ease chores in busy seasons . . . 


Contenad from 


Massey-Ferguson Farm Profit 


Good examples are Michigan 
farmers Carlyle Waltz and John 
Davis. They’re grossing an ex- 
tra $1200 to $1600 a year due to 
shifting from spring to fall fresh- 
ening during the past 10 years. 
Waltz has 30 cows, Davis 50. 





At the present rate of use, 
the average worker can keep 
his family supplied with butter 
for a whole year by less than 
11 hours of work. Less than 20 
years ago, it took 110 hours. 





Here are reasons why fall- 

freshening may boost your milk 
income: 
Fall- 
freshened cows produce more of 
their milk when prices are norm- 
ally higher and a smaller share 
in spring and summer when 
prices are as much as $1.00 per 
cwt. lower. 


Higher average prices. 


Reprinted by permission from Massey-Ferguson Farm Profit, 710 N. Plankington, Milwaukee 3 
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Income with 30-cow spring-freshening herd 


Extra income for fall-freshening 


Higher average prices for milk 
Bonus for building higher base 


FALL FRESHENING 31 


500 Ibs. more milk per cow .......... 


Income with fall-freshening herd 








Waltz and Davis take real ad- 
vantage of the spring-fall price 
differences. Contrary to what 
most dairymen get, Waltz’ daily 
production on his Ingham Coun- 
ty, Mich., herd last September- 
October-November was 70% 
greater than during the low-price 
period of May-June-July. In 
Eaton County, Davis’ fall aver- 
age more than doubled spring 
production. 


At U.S. average prices, Waltz’ 
annual output would average 25c 
a cwt. higher than for the same 
milk produced when he was on 
a spring-freshening system. Fig- 
ured on his 1956 production of 
348,200 lbs., that would be an 
extra $870. 


Higher base. You get an extra 
bonus for fall-freshening if you 
sell under one of the federal milk 
marketing orders. In one way 
or another, each assures higher 
prices in fall than in spring. 

Waltz ships under the Detroit 
base-surplus plan, in which the 
average daily milk sold in August 


through December is figured as 
the base. “Over-base” produc- 
tion during any month of the fol- 
lowing year is considered “sur- 
plus” milk and is therefore lower- 
priced—often as much as $1 be- 
low “base milk” during late 
spring. His production pattern 
adds $200 to $300 to his annual 
milk check. 





4,931 widows of northern 
Civil War veterans are still 
drawing pensions from the U.S. 
Government. The last veteran 
died during the summer of 
1956. 





Higher annual production. 
Peterson’s study showed fall- 
freshening can increase produc- 
tion about 550 Ibs. per cow. At 
$4.00, that would add about $660 
to a 30-cow herd. 


“Cows freshened in the fall get 
the extra boost of spring pas- 
tures,” explains G. A. Williams 
of Purdue. “They’re also affected 
less near the end of their lacta- 
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tion by late summer’s hot weath- 
er, poorer pastures and insects.” 

Waltz’ average production, 
now at 12,550 lbs., has jumped 
2,000 Ibs. during the past 10 
years. Davis’ average has gone 
up 30%. Some of the increase, 
of course, is due to better cows 
and feeding. 





It's easier to prevent anemia 
in baby pigs than it is to cure 
it. Injectable iron dextran is 
one of the best treatments for 
preventing the condition. 





Less work in busy seasons. 
“When our cows freshened in the 
spring,” says Waltz, “we just 
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didn’t have the time to take care 
of them properly. Now our milk- 
ing chores ease up about the 
same time we get busy in the 


fields.” 


How to make the shift. “Best 
way is to breed first-calf heifers 
for fall-freshening,” says Peter- 
son. “It may mean buying heif- 
ers to replace old cows.” That’s 
how Waltz and Davis shifted. 

High quality feed is especially 
important in fall-freshening. You 
have to supplement fading pas- 
tures in late summer with more 
And 
you need good green roughage 
to bridge the winter pasture gap. 


grain or top-notch silage. 











Adequate Storage Facilities 
Cited As Key to Corn Profit 


The construction of more and better storage facilities is the 
best way for farmers to take advantage of a bumper corn crop, says 
Everett Nichols, grain marketing specialist for the N. C. Agricultural 
Extension Service. 


“A farmer has one of three choices,” Nichols declared. “He 
can either sell his corn at harvest time, store it with or without a 
CCC loan or feed it to livestock.” 


If the farmer chooses to sell his corn immediately, he must take 
into consideration the lower prices at harvest time. A survey of corn 
prices from 1953 to 1957 shows that the rise from the harvest low 
to the market high some 8-10 months later has averaged 30 cents 
per bushel as it has done this year.” 


If the farmer accepts one of the two remaining choices — hold- 
ing his corn for a higher market or feeding it to livestock — then 
storage in involved. —North Carolina Extension 








You Can't Afford to Let the Hay Wait 





HERE’S a time of year when 

most farmers have a tough 
time deciding whether to make 
hay, chop silage or fight the 
weeds. 

If you figure the hay can wait 
but the weeds can’t, figure again. 
The loss of protein from your 
forage may be a great deal more 
than the damage done by weeds. 


The kind of hay made on the 
average farm is only 47% di- 
gestible (total digestible nutri- 
ents). But alfalfa-brome cut be- 
fore bloom may have 72% TDN. 
Young rye and legumes hit 78%. 
Cattle eat more of this good feed 
and get more out of it—a double 
gain. 

Early cutting can be worth an 
extra $15 a ton or more to you. 
If average hay is worth $20 a 
ton, hay with 72% digestible 
nutrients is worth $35. 

Another advantage is this: An 
early-cut grass may have just as 
much energy value as alfalfa cut 
on the same day. In Cornell tests, 


If you delay cutting until July |, it can 
cost you $170 per month... 


Condensed from 


Production Credit Association Farming 


alfalfa and timothy both con- 
tained 70% digestible nutrients 
on June 1: 63% on June 15; 
56% on July 1; and only 49% 
on July 15. Protein content was 
cut in half between June 1 and 


July 1. 





The order in which crops ap- 
pear in the rotation can make 
a difference in yields, say 
Michigan State University farm 
crops specialists. 





If you live in the South, your 
best cutting dates will come ear- 
lier in the year. Cut according 
to stage of growth rather than 
the calendar. The four stages in 
the chart correspond with pre- 
bloom, bud, bloom and mature 
forage stages. 

Cutting alfalfa at the early- 
bloom, or one-tenth bloom, stage 
is recommended in most states. 
It is a good balance between high 
yield and high protein. 

Leaves start to drop soon after 


Reprinted by permission from Production Credit Assn. Farming, 1000 Empire Bidg., Milwaukee 3 
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the plant reaches the tenth-bloom 
state. Since most of the feeding 
value is in the leaves, you want 
to save as many as possible. A 
poor job of haymaking may leave 
the feeding value of 25 bu. of 
corn in the field for every acre 
of alfalfa put up. 


WHY EARLY CUTTING PAYS 





Cutting Feed Value 
Date Per Ton 
ES 5 ssvccevacbaons $35.00 

Legume 18.7% 

Protein Grass 13.5% 
JUNE 15 ..............$31.50 
Legume 14.5% 

Protein Grass 10.0% 
JULY | -........ $28.00 
Legume 10.2% 

Protein Grass 6.7% 
JULY 15 22s... . $20.00 
Legume 6.4%, 

Protein Grass 3.7% 





The longer you delay cutting, 
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the more feeding value is lost. 
That’s why we say “you can’t 
afford to let the hay wait.” Un- 
less weeds are threatening to 
take your cash crop, forage de- 
serves top priority. 


Forage cut in the four stages 
shown on our chart was fed to 
dairy cows. They liked the ten- 
der, early-cut forage and ate 
twice as much as of the mature 
hay. It was possible to cut down 
on protein while still maintaining 
high total production of hay. 


The differences in the various 
hays has been figured in terms of 
milk. A man feeding 30 cows 
would have to pay an extra $170 
per month for grain if he feeds 
hay cut on July 1 instead of hay 
cut on June 15. And if that 
dairyman feeds July 15 cutting, 
it will cost him an extra $250 per 
month for supplemental grain. 
Good forage saves money! 








How Age Affects Yields 


Lactation yields, provided there is an adequate dry period be- 
tween lactations (not less than six weeks), rise with age up to 
about the fourth lactation; but the rise is proportionately greater 
with the earlier lactations. 

With Ayrshire heifers giving 600 gallons in their first lactation, 
subsequent expected yields would be: second lactation, 720 gallons 
(+ 20 per cent); third lactation, 800 gallons (+ 33 per cent) ; 
fourth lactation, 860 gallons (+43.3 per cent); fifth lactation, 900 
gallons (+ 50 per cent.) 

The percentage increase will on average be the same for all 
heifers, so that a higher lactation yield as a heifer will mean a 
higher lactation yield as a cow. 

—Dairy Farmer (England) 





Modern Hog Farming 


What concrete and multiple farrow- 
ing can do for the hog business . . 


Condensed from Breeder's Gazette 








HERE is the swine indust- 

ry headed? Hog raising 
was once called a “mortgage lift- 
ing” project, a sideline, or a sup- 
plementary practice. Today. . ? 
Well, it has become more of an 
art. 

Once we could run hogs some- 
what as cattle, gather them at 
a certain age, and fatten them 
out to be 300 pound lard-buckets. 
We could let them wade through 
the mud and filth, wallow in the 
same puddle year after year, and 
get by with the old sow farrow- 
ing a 5-pig litter once a year. 
Nowadays, a hog producer of any 
size using these same practices 
would be out of business. 

Almost every disease associated 
with hogs is closely related to 
filth, A sow has to farrow a 
large litter at least twice a year 
to offset her keep. And it is pretty 
obvious that hog lard is losing 
ground fast as a cooking oil. 
What now? Where do we start? 

Some of the better hog raisers 
throughout the country have 


John B. Hensley 


adopted the method of farrowing 
on concrete and never letting 
their hogs off until they are mar- 
keted. Asked why, they would 
give a number of advantages: 


1. Disease Control 

Worms and disease germs that 
usually harbor so well in refuse 
and filth can be eliminated on 
concrete. It’s a simple proced- 
ure to clean and disinfect con- 
crete. More sanitation means 
more pigs marketed; more pigs 
marketed means more income; 
and careful attention to the es- 
sentials of sanitation will probably 
do more than any one thing to 
increase profits in hog produc- 
tion. 


2. Less Feed Required 


Actually, less feed to produce 
a pound of gain is required when 
hogs are raised on concrete. Feed 
isn’t wasted and will stay clean. 


3. Gain Faster 


Hogs will gain faster when 
they are in confinement and 
aren’t required to wade through 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder's Gazette, Columbia, Missouri 
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the mud. Clean fresh water can 
always be within a few steps. 

The initial cost of building 
such an operation will be great, 
therefore the maximum use of it 
should be made. Year-round or 
multiple farrowing seems to not 
only provide for a fuller use of 
the equipment, but offers other 
advantages as well. 

Multiple farrowing is accomp- 
lished by dividing sows into herds 
of two or three equal groups and 
breeding them to farrow twice a 
year. Three equal groups would 
mean a pig crop every two 
months and two equal groups 
would mean a crop every three 
months. 

It doesn’t make much sense to 
market 24% of our hogs in No- 
vember and December, and only 
14% in June and July. We do 
not gain a thing from flooded 
markets, sharp price changes, un- 
balanced income, and our hog 
raising equipment idle part of the 
time. 

Multiple farrowing appears to 
be overcoming these problems. 

How does it work? Let’s fol- 
low a plan through on two sets 
of sows twice a year. We'll call 
them Group 1 and Group 2. 

Select a date to breed that 
would fit your program best. For 
purposes of illustration, let’s start 
breeding Group 1 the first of 
May. They will farrow around 
the 24th of August. This group 
will be kept in the farrowing 
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pens from August 24 until the 
pigs are weaned around the 20th 
of October. They will be re-bred 
about 4 days after weaning and 
put out on pasture. Their pigs 
will be moved into a growing lot. 
Here the pigs will remain until 
they weigh about 100 pounds. 
Then they will go to the finish- 
ing pen where they are topped 
out. The selling period of the 
Group 1 pigs will be in Febru- 
ary and March. 





The 200 inch telescope at 
Mt. Palomar, California, picks 
up and reflects items 4 million 
times fainter than the human 
eye can see. 





Now, to Group 2. These are 
bred the Ist of August. They 
will be ready to move into the 
farrowing pens just after the 
Group 1 sows have weaned their 
pigs and moved out; thus follow- 
ing the same cycle as Group 1}. 


It’s important to get your 
sows settled the first time they 
are bred. Having to breed a sec- 
ond time might throw your sched- 
ule off. Breeding a maximum 
of 3 sows a day with one boar 
should eliminate this. To avoid 
having your sows come in heat 
at the same time, wean from two 
to three sows every other day. 

Since timing is so important 
in this type of operation, get your 
boar far enough ahead of time 
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to check on a sow or two to make 
sure he isn’t a shy breeder. 


If you ask any of the many 
top hog farmers using the mul- 
tiple farrowing why they do, 
they could give you a number 
of good reasons. These reasons 
listed below could overcome many 
of the hog raising problems you 
may now face. 


1. Year-round Income 

Since you will be marketing 
those pigs almost every two 
months of the year instead of the 
usual one or two, a steadier in- 
come is provided. This helps 
pay those equally steady bills. 


2. Balancing Labor 


In the slack farm season you’ll 
be able to keep busy, and in the 
busiest seasons a smaller num- 
ber of pigs on hand will lighten 
your barnyard chores. A hired 
man can also be better utilized 
under this system. 


3. Allows Fuller Use of Equipment 


Better equipment and buildings 
can be maintained because you 
are able to make year-round use 
of them. Depreciation on equip- 
ment and buildings is going to 
be about the same whether one 
litter or four litters utilize it. In 
this way the overhead is reduced. 


4. Higher Price Average Possible 

Being able to market more 
often gives an opportunity to get 
one or two bunches to market 
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right during the year’s peak. The 
others are spread out with 
enough flexibility to utilize 
monthly market high. A good 
plan can result in a small frac- 
tion of the pig crop hitting the 
low November and December 
markets. 





People are funny. They want 
the front of the bus, the back 
of the church, and the middle 
of the road. 





5. Better Boat Can Be Used 
Your boar cost per litter is 
much less than under the one- 
litter system. Therefore, you can 
afford to buy a better boar. 


Other advantages the multiple 
farrowing system offers are: less 
risk in disease because hogs aren’t 
all bunched up into one period 
of the year; a reduction in spec- 
ulation and a way to put hog 
raising on an assembly line basis; 
the farmer becomes a better cred- 
it risk; and he can get started 
in hog production with a smaller 
initial investment. 


Neither multiple farrowing 
nor concrete confinement are 
new practices. They have been 
around for a number of years; 
however, their use to any degree 
has only been recent. With these 
practices and others the modern 
hog farmer is meeting intelli- 
gently the problems that have 
plagued the hog industry for 
so long. 





Zero Grazing in Britain 


Taking the whole idea with a pinch 
of salt, the British give green chop- 


ping a try... 








Condensed from 
The Agricultural Review 


K. V. Runge, Edinburgh University 


‘FVERO grazing’ is a term ap- 

plied to a system akin to the 
old one of ‘soiling’, the summer 
feeding of mown grass to cattle 
in sheds or in yards. Because 
more efficient utilization of grass 
and grassland products is the 
main method by which cheaper 
milk can be produced, the prac- 
tice has recently aroused a good 
deal of interest. The compara- 
tively recent introduction of the 
complete forage harvester has 
made the system more easily prac- 
ticable. 

Under the new system, as in 
the old one, the forage (grass, 
alfalfa, etc.) is mown daily and 
is carted to the stock. In Britain, 
soiling was largely restricted to 
farms near to towns, the cattle 
being frequently kept within the 
town area. It has been more 
widely practiced in continental 
Europe, especially in areas with 
few fenced fields. The major 
disadvantage of the system is its 
high labor cost, but this has been 
of relatively little importance in 


some parts of the continent where 
family labor is often abundant in 
relation to the size of holding. 

In the United States the sys- 
tem has spread because of the 
possibilities of almost complete 
mechanization of the process by 
means of the forage harvester 
and the side-unloading trailer, 
and it is practiced on both large 
and small farms. It is most com- 
mon in California, particularly 
in areas where the main forage 
crop is irrigated alfalfa. 

In order to explore the possi- 
bilities of the system under Brit- 
ish conditions, it has been used 
throughout the past two sum- 
mers on the dairy farm of the 
Edinburgh School of Agriculture 
—Langhill, near Roslin, Mid- 
lothian. The experiment is de- 
signed to compare two systems: 
one group of cows is milked in a 
traditional cowshed and is strip- 
grazed throughout the summer, 
while the other is loose-housed in 
a yard and is fed on mown herb- 


age. 


Reprinted by permission from The Agricultural Review, Hulton House, 161 Fleet St., London E.C. 4 
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The objective in zero grazing 
is to economize in the use of grass 
and thus to increase the stocking 
rate on the available area of pas- 
ture. Experience to date, both 
in Britain and America, has sug- 
gested that the system has certain 
advantages but also some impor- 
tant drawbacks. 





One cow that produces 10,000 
pounds of 4 per cent milk per 
year will return as much income 
above feed costs as three cows 
that produce 5,000 pounds of 4 
per cent milk, a recent study in 
Georgia shows. Also, the three 
low producers require about three 
times as much labor as the one 
good cow. 


Trials in Minnesota and in 
New Jersey have shown advan- 
tages of 6 per cent and 134 per 
cent respectively when zero graz- 
ing has been compared with ro- 
tational grazing. The workers 
concerned explain the difference 
as due to the relatively small 
variation in the nutritive value 
of the mown forage by compari- 
son with that of the pasturage. 
No such advantage has, indeed, 
been found under the conditions 
of the Edinburgh experiments; 
but it would seem that the sav- 
ing of physical energy by zero 
grazing should increase the 
amount available for milk pro- 
duction. 

It is also, presumably, an ad- 
vantage that the cows’ intake of 
grass can be more accurately con- 
trolled under the system of zero 
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grazing than by strip grazing in 
the field. Savings of the order 
of 25 per cent in the area of 
pasture per cow have been re- 
ported from America. Again, it 
has been calculated that, with 
direct grazing, some 20 per cent 
of the herbage is wasted by tram- 
pling and by soiling with dung. 
Droppings alone may result in a 
10 per cent loss of effective graz- 
ing area. The technique of graz- 
ing control must, however, have 
a considerable effect on the 
amount of waste; where inten- 
sive grazing with a back fence is 
practiced, the loss must be con- 
siderably less than it is under free- 
range conditions. Moreover, al- 
ternate grazing and cutting (for 


silage) must have a _ beneficial 
effect. 
Again, selective grazing by 


cattle must result in variation in 
the nutritive value of the daily 
intake of grass. Such variation 
must be largely eliminated under 
the system of zero grazing, in 
which the herbage is mown and 
chopped before it is fed. Better 
control of the sward can be ob- 
tained by a machine than by the 
grazing animal. 

In the Edinburgh experiment 
no spectacular economy in acre- 
age has been achieved by zero 
grazing—the area required per 
cow being only very slightly less 
(0.77 acre per cow) than that of 
0.87 acre under strip grazing. 
The system, however, does result 
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in more efficient utilization of 
the land, enabling more cows to 
be kept on a given area, or, al- 
ternatively, the feeding of the 
herd on a smaller acreage, with 
release of land for some other 
purpose. 

To many farmers it seems that 
the chief attraction of zero graz- 
ing is that fields can be utilized 
under the system which, through 
distance or inaccessibility, can- 
not be used for grazing. Alfalfa 
or grass under irrigation can be 
more easily and more intensively 
managed when the herbage is 
mown rather than grazed. Again 
alfalfa, or the produce of irri- 
gated land, can be better han- 
dled by carting off than by graz- 
ing. Then, too, grass can be cut 
under soil conditions that would 
result in much damage by the 
treading of grazing cows. Also, 
by moving the grazing area 
round the farm, a well-balanced 
cropping system is made possible. 

Obviously, if the cattle do not 
go out to grass, the provision of 
water supplies to the fields be- 
comes unnecessary. Further, zero 
grazing gives improved control of 
bloat — at times when herbage 
seems likely to induce bloat the 
intake can be restricted, the de- 
ficiency being made good by some 
alternative feed. 

Against these considerations 
must be balanced some disadvan- 
tages, which vary in degree with 
circumstances. Firstly, costly ma- 
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chinery is required and labor in- 
put per cow is increased. A 
complete forage harvester is es- 
sential if field work is to be re- 
duced to a minimum. The 
throughput for a sizeable herd 
must+be high, requiring a ma- 
chine with a wide cut. Such a 
machine, together with a trailer, 
makes a load that demands a 
fairly powerful tractor. 





Heavy grazing of animals on 
sloping woodland increased water 
runoff in one year from 197 gal- 
lons to 9,308 gallons per acre, 
according to a Wisconsin study. 
Grazing packed the soil, reduced 
leaf litter, and lowered rates of 
moisture absorption. Tree growth 
also was slowed. 





The capital requirement for 
such equipment may be consider- 
able. But on farms where silage 
is already made on a considerable 
scale, such machinery may al- 
ready be available. Again, the in- 
creased usage of the forage har- 
vester should lead to a reduction 
in machinery charges per ton of 
grass cut. 


In the United States a type of 
trailer with a cross-conveyor at 
the front or rear is widely used 
in order to deposit the cut herb- 
age directly into the troughs. It 


operates best with grass that has 
been chopped into short lengths. 
In Britain, recent types of com- 
plete forage harvesters, which 
shear or bruise the grass into 
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pieces of varying length, are 
available. 

Cattle kept indoors require 
somewhat more attention than 
those at grass. They must be fed, 
and the yards must be bedded 
and cleaned out. The labor cost 
will vary between a herd that is 
restricted to a small paddock and 
one kept in a straw-bedded yard. 





The Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany entertains neighborhood 
barbers at a special open house 
once each year. The company 
figures that the barbers talk to 
their clients, and this will give 
them something to talk about. 


ZERO GRAZING IN 





If the milking staff does not 
ordinarily carry out field duties 
during summer, the additional 
cost will be small. But the time 
occupied in shifting the electric 
fence, and in driving the cattle 
in and out, is saved; this saving 
may be set against the extra in- 
door demands of about 1! hours 
per day. 

If the cutting, carting and 
feeding of the grass can be done 
by the existing dairy staff, the 
extra labor cost of zero grazing 
over strip grazing may be almost 
negligible; in such case the ex- 
tra cost of zero grazing will be 
that involved in operating the 
tractor and machine. But it is 
not everywhere convenient for 
this to be done, in which case 
some additional labor, involving 
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additional cost, will be required. 
When silage-making is in prog- 
ress the machine will be required 
for this purpose and the meeting 
of the cows’ daily requirements 
will upset the routine. Again, the 
cows must be fed as soon as pos- 
sible after the morning milking 
has been finished and it may be 
difficult for the dairy staff to cut 
and feed by perhaps 9:30 a.m. 
From the point of view of ef- 
ficient maintenance the harvest- 
er should be regularly operated 
by one and the same member of 
the farm staff, and high efficiency 
in both machinery operation and 
cowmanship are not very often 
combined in a single worker. 
At Langhill the routine has 
been that the field staff cut the 
grass and deliver it to the yard 
at 8 a.m., the tractor-man assist- 
ing the cowman to feed. A sec- 
ond load is then collected, and 
is left for the afternoon feed, 
when the cowman works alone. 
The machine used was a flail- 
type harvester, with a trailer 
drawn behind; the unloading of 
the trailer was done by hand; 
mechanization would of course 
reduce the labor requirement, 
but would add to the machinery 


charges. Where the herd is small 
—perhays 25 or less—a modified 
type of trailer, from which the 
cattle can feed direct, may be 
used, being left in the yard until 
the load has been consumed. 
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Where the herd is housed in a 
bedded or partially bedded yard, 
requirements of straw will be at 
least doubled. The writer’s ex- 
perience is that straw require- 
ments, with a partially bedded 
yard, are 8-10 lb. per cow per 
day—or say 14-18 cwt. per cow 
per summer. In areas where 
straw is plentiful the amount 
used may be of little or no im- 
portance, but if straw must be 
bought and transported over a 
distance, the cost of bedding per 
cow may run to $14.00 or more 
a year. Against this, the weight 
of dung produced will be greater; 
but under an intensive system of 
grazing the value of dung is not 
high, and there may be no local 
market for it. 


The intensity of the business of 
milk production is increased by 
the adoption of zero grazing. Un- 
less machinery management is 
highly efficient, it is not to be 
expected that its daily use over a 
period of six months will be 
trouble free. A standard of care 
and maintenance which will suf- 
fice for tools that are used only 
seasonally will not be adequate 
for the tackle used for zero graz- 
ing. 

A recent development in the 
United States is the feeding of 
yarded cattle throughout the year 
on silage. This, of course, makes 

' for a heavy labor peak during 
the silage-making season, but the 
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system is more flexible during 
the grazing season than that in 
which fresh grass is fed. The 
data on zero grazing at Langhill 
during the summer of 1957 are 
summarized in the table. 


Results from Zero-grazing 
in Summer 1957 
Feeding Period 

April 4th — October 24th 


Number of cows ............ 38 
Av. daily consumption 

BE 656040 s00nrs 145 Ibs 
Total milk 

production ....... 170,515 Ibs. 


Av. production per cow 4,488 Ibs. 
Av. production per cow 

PE cb wecnvw news 22.7 Ibs. 
Total concentrates fed . .94 cwt.2 
Milk production per cow 

per day from grass ...20.3 lbs. 
Summer milk per cow 

4 ar 4,000 Ibs. 
Acreage of grass for herd ... .32 
Acreage per cow .......... 0.77 
Milk production per acre/ 

grass (247 grazing 
aE 4,752 Ibs. 


‘Containing 26.4 lbs. dry matter 
and providing an estimated 15.44 
Ibs. starch equivalent and 2.87 
Ibs. digestible crude protein. 
2Equivalent to 234 cwt. per cow. 
These results were obtained 
with a mixed herd of Ayrshires 
and Friesians. Production of milk 
per acre, at 4,752 lbs., is not out- 
standingly high, and comparable 
figures have been achieved under 
a system of intensive grazing. In- 
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cidentally, production in 1956 
was of the same order as in 1957, 
namely 243 grazing days and 
4,635 Ibs. of milk per acre. The 
relatively low average milk yield 
is largely to be explained by the 
fact that a high proportion of the 
cows were autumn calves whose 
yields were of course low and 
falling at the start of the graz- 
ing season; hence the intake of 
nutrients was high in relation to 
the level of production. 





A recently completed test in- 
volving the use of a tranquilizer, 
hydroxyzene, gave only slightly 
improved gains when fed for 
84-days to Brahman-type heifers 
and bulls. Temperament, how- 
ever, was improved noticeably. 
The tranquilizer was fed at low 
levels, 5 to 10 mg. per head 
per day. 





It had been intended to feed 
grass at the rate of 150 lbs. per 
head per day, this being esti- 
mated to supply the amount of 
dry matter that would be eaten. 
A lesser quantity would have 
sufficed to meet requirements in 
terms of starch equivalent and 
digestible crude protein. The 
animals, however, were obviously 
not satisfied with such amount, 
and became unsettled. Again, 
the aim had been to feed grass 
with about 15 per cent of crude 
protein in the dry matter. This 
level of protein was not always 
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maintained; it seems that grass 
of somewhat poorer quality, with 
a lower protein content, would 
have. sufficed to meet require- 
ments, with a consequent saving. 





You've reached middle age 
when all you exercise is caution. 





The period of zero grazing was 
considerably longer than the nor- 
mal grazing period in the locality 
of the farm. While a total of 94 
cwt. of concentrates was fed to 
the herd, some of this—about a 
fourth — was given during the 
period May-August purely as a 
carrier for magnesium. Mag- 
nesium tetany did occur, but the 
incidence of the condition was of 
the same order as in cows that 
were under normal grazing man- 
agement. Foot troubles were less 
frequent in the zero-grazed herd 
than in comparable cattle at pas- 
ture. 

Some wastage of grass oc- 
curred, the cows tending to draw 
the herbage under their feet and 
to throw it back into the troughs. 
It is hoped to minimize wastage 
in future by making the troughs 
3 ft. 6 in wide at the top, tap- 
ering to 2 ft. 9 in. at the bottom. 
It is also hoped to reduce wast- 


age by means of individual par- 
titions between which the cow 
would be obliged to put her head 
in order to reach her grass, so 
restricting her movements. 
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The experiment described is 
being continued to determine 
more precisely the possibilities of 
the system; the past two seasons 
have been better than average for 
the growth of grass, particularly 
during late summer and autumn. 

Zero grazing would seem to 
have advantages on many types 
of farm. It permits controlled 
feeding of grass of a known nutri- 
ent value; it can, by comparison 
with natural grazing, increase 
production and returns per acre 
of land, and it makes possible the 
use, for the milking herd, of the 
whole area of the farm. The de- 
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gree of success will depend on the 
organization of the cutting and 
carting of the grass; where this 
can be done with the existing 
staff, the increased cost can be 
covered by the increase in pro- 
duction. If, however, the intro- 
duction of the system involves an 
increase in the labor force, the 
output of milk must be increased 
if there is to be an overall ad- 
vantage. It may well be that, in 
many particular cases, a compar- 
able increase in milk output per 
acre can be attained by improved 
conventional methods of grass- 
land management. 





Beef Calves on Milk 


Have Fewer Worms 


Continuous milk in calves’ diets may help to avoid early treatment 


for stomach and intestinal worms. 


Evidence from several scientific 


sources indicate that milk discourages development of parasites in 


the digestive tract. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture scientists at Auburn, Alla., 
found that calves on milk harbored fewer of several common kinds 


of worms. 


large stomach-worm larvae. 


In one test they compared calves on milk plus grain and 
hay with calves weaned at 12-16 months. 
A month later, the milk-fed calves had 


They infected all with 


gained better and had fewer worms when killed. 
In another test, researchers made a similar comparison of calves 


fed grain, hay, and milk with calves fed milk alone. 


Calves fed 


nothing but milk had smaller and far fewer worms, but their diet 
prevented them from gaining as well as the others. 
To learn about worm infections acquired naturally by grazing, 





the scientists compared two groups of calves on pasture; one group 
received milk twice a day. At slaughter, both groups had about the 
same number of stomach worms, but calves on milk had fewer 
intestinal worms. 
Researchers have no definite explanation for milk’s effect on 
parasites — they just have observed that it happens. 
—University of Wyoming 








What's in Store for Dairying? 


Three dairy leaders give their 
calculated guesses to the edi- 
tors of Pennsylvania Farmer . . 


Condensed from 


Pennsylvania Farmer 


ULK TANKS .. . Pipeline 

milkers .. . Zero pasture . . 
Bulk feed . . . Loose housing .. . 
Non-fat milk. 


These are some of the out- 
ward signs of a long smoldering 
dairy revolution. 


What’s in store for us next 
year? In 1970? Or 1980? What 
are the major trends in dairying 
today . . . ones we must con- 
sider carefully if we hope to stay 
in business for the next 25 years? 


The editors of Pennsylvania 
Farmer asked a panel to give 
their calculated “guesses” on 
some of our major problems. 


Panel members included Ger- 
ald A. Biggs, Fulton County 
dairyman and president of the 
Pennsylvania Farmers Associa- 
tion; Joe Taylor, head of the 
Dairy Science Extension Section 
at Penn State; J. Collins Mc- 
Sparran, a Lancaster County 
dairyman and Master of the 
Pennsylvania State Grange; and 





Joseph Canby, prominent Bucks 
County dairyman and past presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Dairy- 
men’s Association. 


Don’t let it be said these 
gentlemen sidestepped any of the 
questions — they hit them head 
on! 

an 

1. Now it's bulk tanks and wa- 
gon drying systems. Next, pipeline 
milkers. What follows? 


Taylor — Within ten years 90 
per cent of our Pennsylvania 
dairymen will be moving all milk 
in bulk, have gutter cleaners and 
mechanical feeding devices for 
both grain and forage. More 
grass silage will be fed. We will 
be cutting our forage crops be- 
tween May 15 and 20 when the 
feeding value runs 60 to 70 per 
cent T.D.N. (on a dry hay basis) 
and when the weather permits 
making only grass silage. This 
high energy silage will be fed all 
during the year, except when 
there is a flush of pasture or ro- 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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tation grazing. Hay will be made 
mostly from second and _ third 
crops and used to supplement 
silage. 

McS parran— We are due to 
see the most drastic changes in 
the preserving of milk. Canning 
and treatment of milk by meth- 
ods employing gamma rays will 
make it unnecessary to refrigerate 
milk. Milk factories are a dis- 
tinct possibility in the production 
field. 

Canby —- More mechanically 
than ever, automatic feeding pel- 
lets, etc. Personally I do not feel 
it is the best in all cases. Losing 
the personal touch with the ani- 
mals is not good. Labor may 
force us to come to these new 


methods. 


Biggs — These are labor sav- 
ing devices. With less farm labor 
and higher wages we have only 
scratched the surface in this field. 

2. How many cows should we 
have per man to stay in the dairy 
business during the next decade? 

Taylor — Enough cows to pro- 
duce 250,000 pounds of milk per 
year, per man on the farm. 


Level of Number. of 
Production Cows 
Per Cow Per Man 
Ibs. 
12,000 (4% ave. test) 20 
10,000 (4% ave. test) 25 
8,000 (4% ave. test) 30 
6,000 (4% ave. test) Forget him 


McS parran — Number of cows 
never has been a satisfactory 
yardstick for measuring efficiency 
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of operation and it is high time 
we quit talking cow numbers. 
Pounds of milk per worker em- 
ployed is a much more realistic 
measurement, and I think it is 
generally conceded that 200,000 
pounds of milk per worker per 
year is rather adequate produc- 
tion at the present time. There 
is no question that this amount 
will have to be raised. 

Canby — Between 30 and 40 
cows. 

Biggs — With the progress we 
are making 40 to 60 cows per 
man will not be uncommon. 

3. (a}—What kind of herd aver- 
age will a dairyman need ten 
years from now? 

Taylor — A minimum of 10,- 
000 pounds of four per cent fat 
corrected milk. 

McS parran —I1 believe a 500- 
pound fat average will be just 
as common ten years from now 
as a 400-pound average is now. 

Canby — 450 pounds butterfat 
and up. 

Briggs —Cow production will 
increase 20 to 30 per cent. 


(b)—What size farm? 

Taylor — Three acres of till- 
able land per 1,000 pound ani- 
mal on the farm. 

McSparran—The farm should 
be large enough to produce all 
the roughage needed by the dairy 
herd. It is also desirable that 
the farm produce a sizable por- 
tion of the grain needed. How- 
ever, this last requirement can 
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well disappear depending on gov- 
ernment grain programs in the 
future. 

Canby—A minimum of 150 
to 200 acres; preferably twice 
this size. 

Biggs — Acres are not impor- 
tant. There seems to be no limit 
to land production. 





Farmers’ expenditures for 
health care average $250 per 
family each year, according to 
a recent survey. 





(c)}—What amount of capital 
investment? 

Taylor — $1,000 per milk cow 
on the farm. Here is where high 
production per cow shows real 
efficiency. 

McSparran — Capital invest- 
ment will continue to rise. 

Canby—Minimum of $40,000. 

Biggs—$20,000 to $30,000 per 
man unit. 

4. Will the butterfat test con- 
tinue to be the measure of milk 
quality? 

Taylor — Yes, because other 
milk constituents are correlated 
to the per cent of butterfat, and 
it is easier and more economical 
to run butterfat. 

McS parran —I believe butter- 
fat test will continue to be one 
of the measurements of milk 
quality. Its importance may de- 
cline as other factors such as milk 
solids are given more recogni- 
tion. 
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Canby —I think it is entirely 
possible that solid non-fat will 
be not only the measure of qual- 
ity but basis of payment. 

Biggs—No, milk solids are now 
in the picture. 

5. This is the age of specialists. 
Just how specialized will dairy- 
men become in the next 20 years? 

Taylor — The one-man dairy 
farm will pass out of the picture. 
It will be replaced by a two-man 
or more operation. One man will 
specialize in producing high- 
quality feed (the agronomist). 
The cow man will milk and man- 
age the cows. In large operations 
a machinery specialist will prove 
to be most valuable. For labor 
efficiency these various specialists 
will cross over to relieve peak 
labor loads, but still call the 
strikes in his specialized area. 
The combined objective of all 
will be to produce more milk 
from each cow the most econom- 
ical way possible. 

McS parran—There is no ques- 
tion that the specialization that 
is appearing in the dairy industry 
will continue and its spread will 
be determined entirely by the 
policies followed by the milk in- 
dustry. Again, if we allow the 
milk industry to go through a 
complete shake down or war be- 
tween producers then specializa- 
tion will be of great importance. 

Canby—I think that a Penn- 
sylvania dairyman will have to 
specialize more than ever and 
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become less and less a general 
farmer, and pay strict attention 
to his dairy operation particu- 
larly along lines of feed produc- 
tion, breeding and production of 
quality product. 

Biggs—I would hate to venture 
a guess, but I am sure they will 
keep pace with progress. 

6. Is integration in the cards 
for dairying? How would it work? 

Taylor—The dairy industry is 
already partially integrated thru 
farmer-owned milk marketing 
cooperatives. Instead of one man 
or a corporation furnishing the 
capital, many individual farmers 
have the capital control. In some 
areas these farmer cooperatives 
have control of the milk supply 
all the way to the consumer. In 
other areas they contract with 
local dealers who process and de- 
liver the milk to the consumer. 
This integration system will ex- 
pand and may include contract- 
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ual integration between farmer 
marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives. 

McSparran—I certainly hope 
we can prevent the integration of 
the dairy industry by outside in- 
terests. It could conceivably hap- 
pen, although, due to the high 
investment necessary, I believe it 
will be slower in coming than in 
some of the other fields of ag- 
ricultural activity. We have al- 
ready seen integration in some 
areas where as many as 5,000 
cows are being kept in a single 
herd with the production and 
distribution all being done under 
the same ownership. 

Canby—It is possible but not 
nearly as much so here in the 
East as in the West, particularly 
the far West. 

Biggs—This is not impossible, 
but I would say it is a long way 
off, because of the individuality 
of the dairy business. 





Larger Dairy Herd Means Less Labor Per Cow 


Labor requirements per cow go down as the herd expands on 


a dairy farm. 


A USDA study shows an average of 129 man-hours a year to 
take care of a 10-cow herd. In the same study, a 30-cow herd needed 
only 80-man hours per cow. Thus tripling the size of the herd less 
than doubled the work needed to care for it. 

Dairy farming takes about the most labor of any farm opera- 


tion. Only tobacco production takes more work. 


It takes about 


52 man-hours of labor on a dairy farm today to produce $100 worth 


of product. 


Beef cattle take about 22 man-hours for each $100 


worth of product, and broilers need only 13 man-hours. 


—lIllinois Extension 
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Hew for You 


The New — New Holland 
“178” Baler is self-propelled and 
push-buttoned. The operator’s 
seat is immediately behind the 
pick-up with the bale chute to 
his left. He should be able to see 
every stem of hay from swath to 
bale. To do as well with present 
equipment, a good baler operator 
would like to have two extra eyes 
in the back of his head or the 
owl’s trick of swiveling his head 
180 degrees. 


Right up in front of the New 
Holland operator is a control 
panel just like the dashboard on 
the family car. One lever con- 
trols ground speed, another bal- 
ing speed. Electric starter, pick- 
up control, fuel gauge fill the 
panel and give the operator fin- 
ger-tip control. 


A husky 51 horsepower engine 
keeps the “178” humming along 
at a baling rate up to 400 bales 
per hour. This looks like a sub- 
stantial contribution to grassland 
farming. 

New Nylon Nuts — need no 
tightening. Nylon pellets have 
been incorporated into new 
Wedglock, self-locking nuts and 
set screws manufactured in Eng- 
land. Designed for use on vibrat- 
ing farm machinery, the nuts or 
screws are designed to lock in 
any position without being seated. 
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This feature makes them very 
suitable for adjustment purposes. 
Temperatures between 70 and 
250 degrees, oil, gasoline, or wa- 
ter are said to have no effect on 
the locking action. 

The “Gunny-sack” has a new 
competitor. Spencer Chemical 
Co., has started marketing its 
“Mr. N.” ammonium nitrate fer- 
tilizer in plastic bags made of 
material about five times as 
heavy as the smaller polyethylene 
bags familiar as fruit and vege- 
table packages. Spencer is the 
first company to use these tough 
containers that are said to with- 
stand tossing from a truck going 
thirty miles per hour onto a rough 
asphalt pavement. 

Since a sack of this plastic film 
is air tight, waterproof and cor- 
rosion proof, the farmer can un- 
load them anywhere in the open 
and store them where he would 
never think of leaving paper bags 
of moisture-sensitive fertilizer. 


The new ammonium nitrate 
bag when emptied and washed 
out has some unique uses. It’s 
a “natural” for keeping all types 
of material dry and free from 
contamination. 

No doubt, farmers will soon be 
buying a lot of fertilizer, feed, 
seed corn and other farm sup- 
plies in “giant” plastic bags. 
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Plastics use on the farm, especi- 
ally with silage, is evidently here 
to stay. A Belgian system of sil- 
age making under vacuum in 
plastic is claimed to minimize 
protein loss, reduce heating, avoid 
combustion of the carbo-hydrate 
and prevent formation of butyric 
acid. 





Studies show that 70 to 80 
per cent of the insect infesta- 
tions in stored wheat arise be- 
cause insects are already in the 
bin when the new wheat is 
stored. 





The silage is made in a stack 
on a circular sheet of light plas- 
tic placed on the ground. The 
stack is shaped during building 
by a 20 inch deep cylindrical 
form which is raised as the height 
increases. 


At 9 feet the ring form is re- 
moved and the silage covered 
with a “dome” of heavier plas- 
tic material which is sealed to 
the ground sheet. The silage is 
thus enclosed in an airtight en- 
velope from which the air is ex- 
hausted with a vacuum pump. 
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It is compressed to about half its 
original bulk by atmospheric 
pressure. 


“Knuckle busting should be 
cut down considerably by a great 
improvement in the ever-present 
crescent wrench. The crescent 
wrench is the symbolic hand tool 
of machine age farming as the 
fork or shovel represent the hand 
tools of out-of-date farming 
methods. Proto-Tool Co., of Los 
Angeles manufactures a “clik- 
stop” crescent wrench that is 
automatically “adjustable.” As 
the knurl is turned, jaw openings 
are held fast and can’t change 
position. 

Set the opening, then drop it, 
then use it and you will find it 
always holds its opening size. It 
saves time in resetting the wrench 
every time you go back to a fit- 
ting as you do with other ad- 
justables. The precision adjust- 
ment eliminates slipping. 


This wrench is now on sale in 
five popular sizes, at most out- 
lets that sell tools. Look for 
Proto’s Golden Knurl Clik Stop 
Wrench. 








Soil Compaction Prevention 


Prevention is still the best answer to soil compaction, says a 
Purdue University agronomist. Use of heavy farm machinery after 
a rain, when the soil is wet, tends to pack the surface and sub- 
surface soil to almost a concrete-like consistency. The surface layer 
can easily be broken up, but the hardpan formed just beneath the 
plow layer is difficult to remove. 
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Will You Soon Order 
“Heifer Calves ONLY"? 





N cattle, maleness is determin- 

ed by the possession of an un- 
equal pair of sex chromosomes 
(X Y), and females are charac- 
terized by an equal pair (X X). 

Since the Y chromosome is 
smaller than the X, male-deter- 
mining spermatoza (carrying the 
Y chromosome) should be very 
slightly lighter than female-de- 
termining ones which carry the 
X chromosome. 

It is possible to achieve partial 
separation of fractions differing 
minutely in weight by the use of 
a centrifuge (a laboratory ma- 
chine much like the Babcock 
tester) but the difficulty in work- 
ing with living material is that it 
may not survive such treatment. 

Some Swedish results suggest 
that by the use of sufficiently low 
centrifuging speeds, this trouble 
may be overcome. 


Along with ova transfers to produce more calves 
from best cows, determining sex of the calf 
before breeding the cow may come in the future. 
Here's a late report from an English Journal . . 


Condensed from Dairy Farmer 


Dr. Paul Jaffe, 


University of Bristol (England) 


One experiment, using the frac- 
tion deposited when spinning at 
1,100 rpm, produced 11 calves 
out of 23 inseminations and all 
of them were males. 





Any farm and ranch employ- 
er who pays $150 or more to a 
laborer or who hires a farm 
hand 20 days or more during a 
year must pay social security 
taxes on the wages involved. 





More recently 142 insemina- 
tions were performed with semen 
samples spun at 1,000 and 1,100 
rpm, and 63 calves (equal to > 
fertility rate of 42.4 per cent) 
were produced, a figure that com- 
pares unfavorably with the con- 
ception rate of 60.5 per cent in 
the control group. 

The sex ratio of 36 males and 
27 females (42.9 per cent) does 


Reprinted by permission from Dairy Farmer, Lloyds Chambers, Ipswich, England 
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not differ significantly from that 
normally observed in_ cattle. 
However, when the cows used in 
this experiment were grouped 
according to their fertility, the 
sex ratio in the more fertile group 
was 28 females to 9 males (24.3 
per cent). In the less fertile 
group this was reversed, and the 
results were 8 females and 18 
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tween these two groups was sig- 
nificant. It is suggested that the 
lower fertility may be due to me- 
chanical damage of the sperma- 
tozoa during centrifuging and 
that the female-determining frac- 
tion is more sensitive. 

This explains the absence of 
female calves in the first experi- 
ment and the difference in sex 





males (69.2 per cent). 


ratio between the high and low 
The difference in sex ratio be- 


fertility groups in the second. 





How to Cut Dairy Feed Costs 


Feed normally represents about half of the cost of milk pro- 
duction. One effective way to increase dairy production, suggests 
G. A. Williams, Purdue University dairyman, is to cut the feed costs. 

Research points the way to do this by replacing some of the 
grain and concentrates usually fed to dairy cattle with more high 
quality roughage. 

At the USDA’s Beltsville, Md., research center, for instance, it 
was found that dairy heifers fed large amounts of good forage reached 
normal weights at 24 months of age with much less grain than is 
usually fed. In contrast to the 2,000 to 3,000 pounds of grain com- 
monly consumed before first calving, the Beltsville heifers grew nor- 
mally on 560 pounds of grain plus plenty of good forage. 

The dairyman experimenting with this feed cost cutting pro- 
ject discontinued feeding milk at 60 days rather than six months, and 
*~wpped feeding grain at 9 months. After ten days of age, these 9 
Holstei:. and 25 Jersey calves were given all the forage they could eat. 


These studies indicate the importance of maintaining a high 
legume content in the 1oughage ration. Alfalfa hay was combined 
with corn silage—timothy hay and corn silage—timothy hay and 
orchard grass-ladino hay, and bromegrass ladino hay plus corn silage. 


Numerous other studies have shown how similar savings can be 
realized by substituting high-quality hay for some of the grain, and 
concentrates fed to milking herds, according to Williams. 


—Purdue University 











The New Plastic Silo Covers 


They are not expensive and they do the job. 


"Wouldn't 


be without them," says this dairyman .. . 


Condensed from Research and Farming 


Guy S. Parsons 


LASTIC covers are making 

horizontal silos look more at- 
tractive than ever. Scientists of 
USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service have shown that covers 
of black polyethylene, vinyl or 
neoprene-coated nylon can pro- 
vide an air-tight seal that re- 
duces spoilage sharply. 

Plastic covers reduced surface 
spoilage and total storage losses 
in horizontal silos to the level 
commonly found in upright silos 
in the USDA experiments. 

What does a dairyman think 
of plastic silo covers? 

“T wouldn’t think of filling my 
trench silos without using plastic 
covers,” says Caswell County, 
North Carolina, dairyman Cary 
Watkins. 

Watkins has used polyethylene 
plastic covers for the past 3 years 
with excellent results. By pack- 
ing his silage properly and using 
plastic covers correctly he has 
had practically no spoilage. 
Solves Spoilage Problem 


Greater spoilage due to the 
large surface area has been the 


big drawback of bunker and 
trench silos. Yet many farmers 
have built these horizontal silos. 
They are low in cost, easy to fill 
mechanically, and the silage is 
readily accessible for self or me- 
chanical feeding. 





Agricultural engineers say an 
easy method of estimating the 
gallons of water in a farm pond 
is to multiply one-third of the 
maximum depth in feet times 


the surface area in acres by 
327,000. 





Now, plastic covers can over- 
come this drawback of excessive 
spoilage in horizontal silos. 

In 3 years of USDA tests neo- 
prene-supported nylon (10 ounce 
weight) was more durable than 
unsupported vinyl plastic and 
polyethylene films. Also, the sup- 
ported cover is less likely to be 
punctured or damaged by the 
weighting material. 

Nylon Costs More—Lasts Longer 

The nylon sheeting is more ex- 
pensive than unsupported covers. 


Reprinted from Research and Farming, North Carolina Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. Carolina 
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But it should last longer—from 
5 to 10 years. 





A dairy cow that's worth her 
place in the herd should pro- 
duce at least 7,000 pounds of 
milk a year to pay her keep 
and pay a worth-while profit. 





The less expensive films prob- 
ably will last from 1 to 3 years. 
They have been used very suc- 
cessfully. Vinyl film is less likely 
to become punctured than poly- 
ethylene. It’s easier to patch, too. 

The cost of any of the mate- 
rials ranges from about 11% to 4 
cents per square foot per year, 
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depending on how you use it and 
the care you give it. 


Watkins puts 2 to 3 inches of 
sawdust on top of his plastic 
covers. This reduces the hazard 
of air leakage through punctures 
or when the cover is rolled back 
for feeding. 

“If a man is going to stay in 
the dairy business,” Watkins adds, 
“he needs to feed plenty of sil- 
age.” He now has 3 concrete- 
floored trench silos that hold 575 
tons of silage. This spring he 
plans to build another 200-ton 
trench silo so he can store enough 
silage for year-around feeding. 








Three-Way Approach Aids Dairy Income 


A three-way “intensification” plan has increased returns from 
a dairy herd by almost 20 per cent in the past three years on an 
Aitkin county, Minnesota, farm. 

For the 1955-56 record-keeping year, Norman Wright’s 29-cow 
herd of Guernseys averaged 395 pounds butterfat each — already 
150 pounds above state average. Twelve months later the average 
was 420. Last year, the herd averaged a whopping 470 pounds 
per cow. 

What made the change? “Mainly, three things,” says Wright. 

“First thing, it seems to me, was getting more feed value from 
forages, through heavier use of fertilizer, more intensive pasture 
management and silage. 

“Second, although I’ve kept dairy records for 13 years, I’ve 
recently done stricter culling in the herd. When an individual cow 
slips in production, out she goes.” 

“Third,” Wright says, “thanks to artificial breeding and better 
calf selection, the heifers do better from the beginning now. Not 
long ago, they averaged around 300 pounds butterfat for the first 
year. Now, they all start between 350 and 400 and some even 
higher.” —University Farm and Home News 
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The Feeding and Management 
of Dairy Calves 





ROPER feeding of the young 
dairy animal commences long 
before birth. 

The dairyman should be con- 
cerned with adequate nutrition 
of the dam to promote good 
health, normal heat periods, ovu- 
lation and fertilization of a 
healthy egg within the reproduc- 
tive tract and maintenance and 
development of a healthy fetus. 

The nutrient demands of the 
unborn calf upon the dam are 
heaviest during the final three 
months of pregnancy. When 
necessary, the body of the mother 
will be depleted to fulfill nutrient 
needs of the fetus. A dry period 
of adequate length, during which 
the pregnant cow is fed liberally, 
increases the probability of a 
strong, vigorous calf at birth. 

It is usually desirable for cow 
and calf to remain together— 


It's an art and a science. 
the most important single tool .. . 


"Calf sense” is 


Condensed from Western Dairy Journal 


Howard J]. Merrill 


with a minimum of disturbance 
—for at least 12 hours following 
birth of the calf (parturition). 


Irrespective of the system of 
feeding and management to be 
followed later, the newborn calf 
should obtain colostrum soon 
after birth, -either directly from 
the udder of the dam—with as- 
sistance from the herdsman if 
necessary—or from a_ nipple 
bottle or pail. Colostrum feed- 
ing should continue as long as 
possible, utilizing additional col- 
ostrum milk from fresh cows 
other than the dam, when such 
a surplus is available. 


The importance of colostrum 
to the well-being of the very 
young calf cannot be overempha- 
sized. It is nutritionally the most 
valuable milk produced at any 
time during the lactation, being 


Reprinted by permission from Western Dairy Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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much richer than ordinary milk 
in proteins, minerals and vita- 
mins. It contains a high con- 
centration of globulin, a blood 
protein containing antibodies 
which have the power of tempo- 
rarily increasing the resistance of 
the calf to disease. The calf is 
born lacking these protective 
agents and is dependent upon 
colostrum for its supply. Colos- 
trum is also important for its 
regulatory effects upon the di- 
gestive system. 


When a calf must be raised 
without colostrum, vitamin-forti- 
fied (A and D) whole milk or 
a commercial milk replacer may 
be used. A raw egg added to each 
feeding of colostrum substitute 
may be especially beneficial to a 
weak calf. 


Raising a calf involves the ex- 
penditure of considerable time, 
effort and expense. Only a 
healthy, vigorous calf with known 
potential inheritance and individ- 
ual promise should be given con- 
sideration as a herd replacement. 
A calf of unknown ancestry is 
likely to prove a poor investment. 


Some dairymen discriminate 
against a first-born calf because 
it is usually smaller at birth than 
are its brothers and sisters born 
later. For breeding purposes, the 
healthy offspring of a first-calf 
heifer is equally as valuable as 
those born later. The first calf 


will reach its full inherited size 
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at maturity, if properly fed and 
managed. 


The practice in some quarters 
of breeding dairy heifers to beef 
bulls deprives the dairy industry 
of thousands of potential replace- 
ment heifer calves annually. 
Dairy heifers should be bred arti- 
ficially to proved sires, or natur- 
ally to carefully selected young 
purebred dairy bulls. 





Young calves getting too 
much colostrum may scour, say 
dairy specialists. 





The following management 
factors should be emphasized: 


Cleanliness of feeding utensils 
is all-important. Pails, bottles, 
nipples and other feeding equip- 
ment should be cleaned and sani- 
tized as carefully as market milk 
equipment. Fly control is essen- 
tial. 


Temperature of milk or milk 
replacement should approximate 
body temperatures and should not 
fluctuate more than 5-10 degrees. 
A dairy thermometer should be 
used when preparing liquid calf 
feeds. 

Overfeeding is probably the 
most universal and serious error 
made by inexperienced herdsmen, 
being especially noticeable in 
mixed herds where calves of large 
and small breeds are raised to- 
gether. The calf should never be 
allowed unrestricted nursing after 
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being separated from the dam for 
a long period. Bottle or pail feed- 
ing should not exceed 10% of 
the body weight, daily. Commer- 
cial milk replacements should be 
prepared and fed strictly in ac- 
cordance with recommendations 
of the manufacturer. All changes 
in feeding should be made grad- 
ually. 

Routine feeding of 100 milli- 
grams of aureomycin at the time 
the calf is removed from the cow 
may be helpful in checking the 
effects of disease germs picked up 
by the calf during the first few 
hours after birth. 

Because the newborn calf ac- 
cepts nipple feeding more readily 
than pail feeding, it is advisable 
to use this method for several 
days before weaning to open pail 


feeding. This procedure reduces 
danger of setback which fre- 
quently follows impatient, unsuc- 
cessful. attempts to pail feed im- ~ 
mediately after separation of cow 
and calf. The first feeding should 
be limited—the amount fed de- 
pending upon the length of time 
the calf has been away from the 
dam. 

As the calf is removed from the 
cow, she should be assigned a 
permanent herd number and be 
given a means of positive identi- 
fication. This may be accomp- 
lished by the use of eartag, tatoo 
or both. Sire, dam, birthdate and 
subsequent health records and 
breeding dates should all become 
a part of the permanent herd 
record. 





These weights and measurements may be used as guides in 
determination of comparative growth rates. 


Height at Heart Bod 
Age Withers Girth Weight 

(months) (inches) (inches) (Ib.) 

HOLSTEINS Birth 29.0 28.0 90 
2 32.5 35.5 150 

4 36.25 42.75 250 

6 39.75 49.0 375 

GUERNSEYS Birth 26.5 25.5 65 
2 30.25 30.5 105 

4 33.75 37.75 175 

6 37.25 43.5 265 

JERSEYS Birth 25.75 25.0 55 
2 28.75 28.5 90 

4 32.75 36.5 165 

6 36.25 42.5 250 
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The calf should be provided 
with a clean, dry, well-bedded 
individual pen furnishing shade 
and shelter. The navel cord and 
stump should be immersed in 
tincture of iodine. Calf should 
be examined for abnormalties, 
supernumerary (extra) teats. Any 
veterinarian can demonstrate the 
removal of extra teats by the use 
of curved surgical scissors, trim- 
ming the excess tissue flush with 
the skin of the udder. The teat 
to be removed—and the area im- 
mediately surrounding it—should 
be cleaned with alcohol before 
removal and the wound saturated 
with tincture of iodine afterward. 


Dehorning may be accomp- 
lished most easily by use of an 
electric dehorner during the first 
week. The horn button should 
be “popped out” and removed 
completely. 


It is desirable to keep calves 
in individual pens as long as pos- 
sible. In large calf growing en- 
terprises, calves are usually 
grouped by the time they reach 
2-3 weeks of age. When this step 
becomes necessary, the calves 
should be stanchioned at feeding 
time to prevent sucking. This 
tendency may be reduced by the 
feeding of grain immediately fol- 
lowing liquid feeding. At each 
feeding, a small amount of grain 
should be placed in the mouth 
and on the muzzle, until the calf 
learns to eat of its own accord. 

Permanent udder damage re- 
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sults when calves are allowed to 
suck one another. Most suckers 
may be discouraged of the habit 
by inserting a lightweight bull 
ring in the nose. Others are in- 
curable and must be isolated or 
removed from the herd. 


The successful calf raiser never 
relaxes in his continuous fight 
against disease. He must, through 
study and experience, learn to ob- 
serve and recognize the little tell- 
tale signs—the “look in the eye”; 
the angle at which the ears are 
carried; “runny” noses; abnormal 
consistency, color or odor of drop- 
pings; lack of appetite; bloating; 
limping; rapid breathing; cough- 
ing; shivering; rough hair coat; 
withdrawal from the herd—and 
all the intangibles which, to the 
alert herdsman, indicate trouble. 
He should carry and use a veter- 
inary thermometer. The rectal 
temperature of a healthy calf 
should be approximately 101.5°- 
102° F. 


Calf Ailments 

Development of the sulfa drugs 
and broad-spectrum antibiotics 
has made it possible for an ex- 
perienced herdsman to success- 
fully treat many calf ailments. 
However, the services of a compe- 
tent veterinarian are of inestim- 
able value. His specialized pro- 
fessional training and experience 
should be utilized in the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of disease prevention for 


the calf herd. 
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Under southern California con- 
ditions, it is advisable to vaccin- 
ate against hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia, malignant edema and 
blackleg at approximately 30 
days of age. Calves should be 
vaccinated against brucellosis at 
4-6 months of age. 


Some localities and individual 
premises harbor disease-causing 
bacteria which force dairymen to 
resort to the use of autogenous 
bacterins and other special dis- 
ease-fighting weapons in order to 
hold down death losses and op- 
erate profitably. Paratyphoid in 
calves is one such infection which 
has been controlled through use 
of autogenous bacterins. In such 
cases, control results from careful 
teamwork between dairyman, vet- 
erinarian and laboratory person- 
nel. 

Growth Rate Determined 

Calves and heifers should be 
grown rapidly and continuously, 
but should not be allowed to be- 
come fat. Excessive fattening of 
dairy youngstock serves no known 
useful purpose, is uneconomical 
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and may, in some instances, ac- 
tually be harmful if fat deposits 
interfere with normal develop- 
ment of reproductory and mam- 
mary systems. Calves and heifers 
should be fed to produce condi- 
tion and body form similar to 
that desired in a mature cow in 
good milking condition. Growth 
rate may be determined by scale 
weights or by measurements of 
heart girth and height at withers. 


Calf raising is essentially a 
nursing job, dependent for satis- 
factory results upon careful at- 
tention to many details which 
individually may, at times, ap- 
pear to be relatively insignificant, 
but which, taken collectively de- 
termine the success or failure of 
the enterprise. 


No single system or method is 
infallible, or acceptable in its en- 
tirety for universal application. 
The raising of calves is an art as 
well as a science—and “calf 
sense” is the most important 
single tool with which to apply 
the fundamental principles of 
good calf husbandry. 





Horizontal Silos Can Produce High Quality Feed 
High quality silage can be produced in trenches, bunkers, and 
other horizontal silos if the silage is packed properly. 
Tests at the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s research center, 





Beltsville, Md., have given good results with horizontal silos when 
the air is forced out of the silage by driving a tractor back and forth 
over it doing the packing. For the best results, silage should be 
mounded, enclosed with an airtight plastic cover stretched tight and 
pressed down to eliminate air pockets, sealed at the edges and 
weighted over the whole area. —Delaware Extension 





EEF cattle prices are high 
now. They are expected to 
continue high for at least the next 
three years. That is the outlook. 


A wise man said long ago that 
the years teach much that the 
days never know. So let us study 
the numbers and _ purchasing 
power of beef cattle. In the chart 
on the following page, “Purchas- 
ing power” is how much of other 
things a beef animal will buy. It 
is calculated from the value per 
head of beef cattle on January 
1 each year, and the prices of 
other things at that time—and 
the 1910-14 period is considered 
100. 


Note first in the chart that the 
purchasing power of beef cattle 
is now high—170 (left side of 
chart) as compared to 100 in 
1910-14. That is, a beef animal 
now will buy 70 per cent more 
of other things than it would have 
bought in the base period. Or, 
saying it another way, 10 beef 
animals will buy as much of other 


The Outlook for Beef Cattle 


Prospects for the next few years appear 
tegae~ considerably above average, but keep your 
Se fingers crossed... 


Reprinted by permission from The American Hereford Journal, Kansas City 5, Missouri 










Condensed from 


The American Hereford Journal 
Professor Gordon B. Nance 


University of Missouri 


things now as 17 such animals 
would have bought in 1910-14. 


Beef cattle prices are now high- 
er than they were in any year 
prior to 1948. Even in the recent 
so called “low price” years — 
1954 to 1957 — cattle prices, rel- 
atively, were 25 to 35 per cent 
higher than in the base period. 


Beef Cattle Cycles 

Note, also, the astounding reg- 
ularity of the cycles in numbers 
and purchasing power of beef 
cattle prior to 1934. The high 
points in purchasing power were 
14 to 16 years apart, without 
exception. The low points in pur- 
chasing power, and the high and 
low points in numbers, show com- 
parable regularity. 


The causes for these cycles are 
farmers’ responses to prices. 
When beef cattle prices—and 
profits of beef cattle production 
—are low, farmers market a larg- 
er percentage of their calf crops 
and of their breeding herds, 
thereby reducing their breeding 
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herds. This also increases mar- 
ketings and the supplies of beef 
offered for sale and causes prices 
to fall still lower. 

When breeding herds have 
been reduced to the extent that 
marketings decline, supplies of 
beef for sale decrease, prices rise 
and beef cattle production be- 
comes more profitable. Farmers 
then keep larger percentages of 
their calf crops and old cows to 
increase their breeding herds. 
This reduces marketings and sup- 
plies of beef still more, which 
causes prices to rise still further. 
When herds have increased to 
the extent that marketings in- 
crease, prices begin to fall—and 
the cycle starts all over again. 

The production rate of cattle 
and the time taken by farmers to 
react to these price changes de- 
termine the length of these cycles, 
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which up to 1934 was about 15 
years. 

The cycles since 1934 have not 
conformed to their previous pat- 
tern. In the numbers cycle, the 
down-swings have been shorter 
and less, and the up-swings have 
continued their usual length and 
size. Before 1934, the down- 
swings were about eight years in 
length and the declines in num- 
bers averaged 25 per cent. Since 
1934, the declines have been 
three or four years in length and 
the declines in numbers less than 
12 per cent. The up-swings both 
before and after 1934 have been 
about eight years in length and 
the increases in numbers have 
averaged 40 per cent. 

As a result of smaller declines 
on the down-swings, and the us- 
ual increases on the up-swings, 
cattle numbers are 15 to 20 per 





NUMBER AND PURCHASING POWER OF BEEF CATTLE 
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cent higher now than they other- 
wise would have been. 
Factors Which Contributed 

Several factors have contrib- 
uted to this increase in cattle 
numbers. Prices have increased 
rapidly since 1934, as is shown by 
the chart. Acreage allotments 
have reduced planting of some 
crops and left larger acreages for 
grazing. Then cattle production 
has increased rapidly and con- 
tinuously in the South. In a tier 
of five southern states, cattle 
numbers have increased each 
year, and a total of 87 per cent 
since 1938. The increase for the 
country as a whole during this 
period has been only about half 
this much. 

Cattle prices increased rapidly 
and almost continuously after 
1934, and in 1952 were twice as 
high as in any year prior to 1943. 
The reason for this phenomenal 
rise in price is not readily ex- 
plained by the data. It could not 
be reduced supplies of beef, be- 
cause per capita supplies aver- 
aged 58.7 pounds from 1935 to 
1954, and 5 per cent more than 
the 55.9 pounds from 1915 to 
1934. 


It is not likely due to increased 
preferences for beef over pork, 
because this was not markedly 
reflected in prices received by 
farmers until 1955. It is difficult 
to measure statistically the in- 
crease in the preference for beef, 
but it is easy to see that it has 
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increased. Prior to 1955, where- 
ever per capita supplies of pork 
and beef were near the same, hog 
prices were 25 to 35 per cent 
higher per hundred pounds than 
beef cattle prices. 

The most marked change in 
preference seems to have occurred 
between 1954 and 1955. In 1953 
and 1954, beef supplies exceeded 
pork supplies by 28 per cent (78 
pounds beef, 61 pounds pork), 
and hog prices were 33 per cent 
above cattle prices ($16.15 beef 
cattle, $21.50 hogs). In 1955, 
1956 and 1957, beef supplies av- 
eraged 25 per cent larger than 
pork (81 pounds beef, 65 pounds 
pork) and hog and beef cattle 
prices were about the same ($15.- 
93 beef cattle, $15.73 hogs). 

The above are the data. The 
writer has checked them care- 
fully, but he is still highly skepti- 
cal. He just can’t believe that 
consumer preferences can change 
that much that quickly—especi- 
ally in respect to two products 
with which consumers have been 
acquainted so long and so well 
and in which there has been so 
little change. He believes there 
must be strong factors other than 
changes in consumer preference 
to account for the relatively much 
higher prices for beef cattle dur- 
ing the last three years. 

Future Cattle Prices 

The above is history—all in 
the past. Let us see what it in- 
dicates for future cattle prices. 
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The cattle numbers cycle evi- 
dently now is beginning its up- 
swing. There was no reduction 
in numbers from Jan. 1, 1957, to 
Jan. 1, 1958. Slaughter in the 
first quarter of this year was 13 
per cent below that in the same 
quarter of 1957. This means that 
cattle are being held to increase 
herds and that numbers are ex- 
panding. 

Heretofore when cattle num- 
bers began to increase, this in- 
crease continued for at least six 
years. During this increase in 
numbers, cows and heifers are 
held back to add to breeding 
herds and marketings are de- 
creased. These reduced supplies 
of beef result in higher prices. 


As stated earlier, cattle cycles 
have been erratic in the last 20 
years, and the current increase in 
breeding herds, reduced market- 
ings and higher prices may not 
continue for the usual six or 
seven years. But it appears most 
probable that it will continue for 
at least three years and that cattle 
prices will be strong and rising 
during that period. 

While we expect beef cattle 
prices to be highly favorable for 
the next several years, there are 
several factors that should pre- 
vent our optimism from getting 
out of hand. 


First, we are beginning this in- 
crease in numbers when numbers 
are already at near-record highs. 
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Numbers are now only 3 per cent 
below their all-time peak in 1956. 
Heretofore these declines have 
been 10 per cent or more. It 
would require only a slight in- 
crease in present cow numbers to 
bring beef production to record- 
breaking levels. 

Second, it is doubted that we 
will have another such upsurge 
in demand for beef as we have 
had in the last three or four 
years. 

Third, we do not expect such 
rapid increases in prices or that 
prices will reach such high levels 
as we had in 1951 and 1952. 
These apparently were unjustified 
by economic factors. This is in- 
dicated by the drastic price de- 
cline of more than 50 per cent 
in 1953 and 1954. 

It is recognized, of course, that 
non-forseeable future develop- 
ments could change the outlook 
for beef cattle radically. Among 
such developments could be wide- 
spread and continued drouths, 
wars, depressions, greatly acceler- 
ated inflation, etc. These are not 
anticipated in this analysis. 
Summary of the Situation 

Let us summarize the above: 

1. Cattle prices are now relatively 
high, and higher than in any 
year prior to 1948. 

. Cattle prices are expected to 
continue high and rising for 
three years or longer while 
breeding herds are being built 


up. 
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3. Cattle prices in the next few years appear considerably 
years are not expected to rise above average. Of course, 
as rapidly or to as high level 
as in 1951 and 1952 because 
these appear unreasonable. 

. Prospect for profits in beef 
cattle during the next few few years—as they always are. 


good judgment in buying and 
selling will be required for 
profitable operation these next 





‘Steaming-Up' of Little Value 

A method of preparing a dairy cow for lactation known as 
“steaming-up” seems to be of little value, report Virginia dairy 
scientists. 

In the steaming-up procedure, the cow receives grain for about 
6 weeks before the expected calving date with the allotment being 
increased weekly. In the last week of the dry period the cow re- 
ceives grain equal to 75% of her estimated grain needs for early 
lactation. 

Recent work has shown that this practice apparently offers no 
distinct advantages as a method of feeding the dry cow. At the 
Illinois Experiment Station the feeding of from 4 to 12 pounds of 
grain per head daily for a period of 40 to 42 days before expected 
calving did not significantly increase the yield of fat corrected milk 
for the first 84 days of lactation. The incidence or severity of udder 
congestion was not materially increased by the heavy grain feeding. 

In a New York study, 3 groups of cows were used over a 2- 
year period to study the effect of feeding no grain, 6 pounds daily, 
and 15 pounds daily during an 8-week dry period, on the severity 
of udder congestion. All cows were fed silage and hay. The cows 
received 10 pounds of grain on the day after calving and the amount 
was increased one pound daily until they received the amount of 
grain warranted by their production. In this study, level of grain 
feeding during the dry period had little effect on severity of udder 
edema at calving; heavy grain feeding immediately after calving did 
not seem to increase edema; high-producing cows seemed to have 
more udder congestion than low producers; udder congestion was 
no worse in fat cows than in thin cows; and the trouble seemed to 
be inherited since cows tended to have the same amount of edema 
year after year regardless of the type and amount of feed eaten. 

Important point is to have the cow in good condition (not too 
fat) at calving time regardless of feeding, say dairy specialists. 

—Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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Can Your Best Cow "Have" 
Several Calves a Year? 


Scientists report on progress in 


LTHOUGH they haven’t 

yet solved the “egg transfer” 
problem in dairy cattle, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota scientists 
studying it have uncovered some 
important basic information. 


For one thing, the scientists 
have found that injecting normal- 
ly high amounts of “gonadotro- 
phic” hormones into cows can 
cause them to “superovulate.” 
This means producing a dozen or 
more eggs during ovulation, in- 
stead of just one or two as is 
normally the case. The hormones 
used this way are the same that 
normally stimulate ovulation in 
the animal. 


This finding has major impli- 
cations, report P. J. Dziuk, J. D. 
Donker, dairy physiologists. It 
means that if there were ways to 
keep these eggs alive and trans- 
fer them to the uteri of other 
cows, cattle breeders could raise 
many more calves from their bet- 
ter cows. 


“ova transfer" 


Condensed from 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal 


So far, no one has developed 
a practical way to make this egg 
—or “ova”—transfer. In other 
states, the transfer has been suc- 
cessfully completed in a few 
cases, resulting in live calves. But 
each time, it called for major 
surgery and resulted in death of 
the “donor” animal. 





A community should have 
4!/2 hospital bed accommoda- 
tions per 1000 population to be 
able to take care of normal 


needs. 





Scientists are now searching for 
a non-surgical method for mak- 
ing this transfer. Although such 
a technique is not in sight, they 
have made some important ad- 
vances, in addition to the finding 
on “super-ovulation.” 


They have found that: 
“Superovulation” can be re- 


peated several times in the same 
cow, without hurting her. Many 


Reprinted by permission from Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, Peterborough, New Hampshire 
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researchers in the past thought 
superovulation might be possible 
only once in any one animal. 

Putting small quantities of 
fluid from the uterus of one cow 
into the uterus of another won’t 
kill a fetus if one is present, in 
the “recipient” cow. This fluid 
transfer is what would be neces- 
sary in a non-surgical egg trans- 
plant method. 

A “biopsy” technique can be 
used for studying live tissue in 
the uterus. The scientists de- 
signed an instrument which will 
remove the tissue without oper- 
ating and without injuring the 
animal. Otherwise, the only way 
this tissue can be studied is by 
slaughtering the cow and then 
removing it. 


Techniques for recovering live 
eggs from live “donor” cows are 


possible. However, researchers 
have found that some of the eggs 
will die. Ways to save all of 
them have not yet been per- 
fected. 
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But important as these find- 
ings are, there are still many 
hurdles to pass before successful 
egg transfers can be accomp- 


lished. 


One of the problems is in per- 
fecting egg collection techniques. 
Another lies in the fact that a 
“recipient” cow at transfer time 
would need to be in the same 
stage of the estrous cycle as the 
donor cow when the eggs are 
collected. This means scientists 
must either find ways to “syn- 
chronize” the estrous cycles of the 
wo cows, or they must develop 
‘nethods for keeping the eggs 
live during storage. 


If ever perfected, the transfer 
technique will have two impor- 
tant results, say the scientists. 
First, it will mean more calves 
from genetically-better cows. Sec- 
ond, it will be an important re- 
search tool for studying causes of 
embryonic mortality (early abor- 
tions) in dairy cows. 





Florida Likes Artificial Breeding 


During 1957 the highest butterfat production record ever made 
by a cow in Florida was completed by an artificially-sired Jersey 
owned by T. G. Lee of Orlando. Her record for 12 months was 
13,960 pounds of milk and 1,009 pounds of butterfat. She’s the 
only cow ever to produce 1,000 pounds of fat on a year’s test in 
the state. 

Use of the best proved sires by means of artificial breeding 
along with good feeding and management, is rapidly improving the 
efficiency of Florida’s dairy herds, authorities say. It is estimated 
that about 30 per cent of the dairy cows in the state are bred in 
this manner. —Florida Extension Service 





What Does Hay Cost You? 


Labor is the big item in haying costs, but 
new handling equipment saves time on 
large farms .. . 


Condensed from Wallace's Farmer 


VER stopped to figure the 

cost of getting a ton of hay 
or grass silage under cover? 
Chances are the actual figures 
will surprise you. 

Costs vary greatly from farm 
to farm. How many tons you put 
up with your haying equipment 
per year is a big factor. 

Folks with just a few tons of 
hay to put up might well con- 
sider custom handling. Purdue 
University Economists figure you 
should handle at least 85 tons of 
hay and straw each year to justify 
owning a baler. 

The minimum use figure for 
owning a chopper was 65 tons 
of field chopped hay or 210 tons 
of grass silage. Of course, a com- 
bination of uses for a chopper 
will change the picture some- 
what. 

Hiring custom work has draw- 
backs. You often won’t be able 
to put up your hay just when 
you want to. And the custom 


So hauling and storage problems 
may arise. 

Costs for producing forage are 
about the same per ton for all 
haying methods. The Purdue 
workers figure this cost at about 
$4 per ton. 

Harvesting costs per ton stack 
up about like this: 

Mowing 
Mowing and crushing 
Baling—pickup baler 

with engine 
Hauling and storing bales . . 
Chopping and placing 

in mow 


From these averages of actual 
costs on midwestern farms you 
can figure your haying costs. 

If you make your hay into 
grass silage, raking and wind- 
rowing may be eliminated if the 
chopper is designed for direct 
cut. This increases chopping 
costs slightly, though. Capacity 
is less than for windrowed mate- 


operator will probably want to rial. 


process all the hay at one time. 


Costs of grass silage storage 


Reprinted by permission from Wallace's Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 
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vary greatly with the type of 
storage. Upright storage may 
cost up to $3.50 per ton for stor- 
age alone. Surface silos cost less 
per ton for storage. But spoilage 
is greater. 





The dairy cow is the most 
efficient animal producer of cal- 
cium. The cow produces 10 
times as much as the hen, its 
nearest competitor in terms of 
converting calcium intake to 
calcium produced. 





Figured on the basis of hay 
equivalent—since much of grass 
silage tonnage is water—costs 
for harvesting and storing range 
from about $5 to nearly $8 per 
ton. 

One point to keep in mind is 
feeding costs. Extra storage costs 
may mean lower feeding costs. 


Labor costs have been in- 
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cluded in these figures. But the 
amount of labor for each method 
may be important if labor is not 
readily available. 

Michigan State College re- 
searchers found that about 1.7 
hours were needed to move one 
ton of hay as grass silage from 
windrow to storage. Chopped 
hay required about 1.6 man- 
hours per ton. Baling time aver- 
aged out 2.2 hours per ton. 

Use of labor saving handling 
equipment makes a big difference 
here. The folks in the Michigan 
study using the most efficient 
handling methods took only 1.2 
man hours per ton of baled hay. 


Average investment generally 
runs a little less for the baler 
operations. The Indiana study 
showed a $2,616 average invest- 
ment by farmers baling their hay. 
Capital tied up in chopper out- 
fits averaged $3,426. 





Frozen Semen Good After Two Years Storage 


It has become possible to increase the service life of outstand- 
ing bulls by at least two years, since frozen semen from these sires 
can be used to produce calves artificially nearly 2 years after the 
sire has died or been removed from service. 


Scientists at Rutgers University report that semen may be stored 
for at least two years at minus 110° fahrenheit without causing an 
appreciable decline in the fertilizing capacity of that semen. In 
New Jersey the frozen semen from 5 bulls was used to breed 102 
first services. The fertility rate of the semen used fresh and after 
storage from 7 to 14 days, 6 months, 1 year, and 2 years, was 78.0, 
66.7, 70.1, 65.7, and 65.7% respectively. 


—Rutgers University 





When to Breed the "Problem Cow" 


Results of a study on irregular heat periods and 
their effect on conception rates... 


Condensed from Holstein-Friesian World 
R. E. Erb, State College of Washington 


HE normally functioning un- 
bred cow should come in 
heat at approximately three-week 
intervals. The most frequently 
observed length is 21 days, 
though heifers may be one or 
two days less, and cows over 10- 
12 years of age may be one or 
two days more. 

Though we expect heat per- 
iods at 21-day intervals, only 
about 15 per cent come into heat 
at exactly 21 days. Among un- 
bred cows we can except 60-75 
per cent of the heats to occur 
within 18-25 days. Among the 
remaining 25-40 per cent, nearly 
10 per cent may be shorter than 
17 days. 

The number of irregular cycles 
is even higher for cows returning 
in heat after being bred at the 
previous heat period. Generally 
less than 5 per cent of these are 
shorter than 17 days, and corres- 
pondingly more are over 25 days 
in length. This latter occurrence 
is of considerable economic im- 
portance because the time of next 


calving is delayed and may result 
in longer than necessary dry per- 
iods. 

It is frequently recommended 
that cows not be serviced follow- 
ing estrous cycles of irregular 
length. This generally means 
cycles occurring outside an inter- 
val of 18-25 days. In most herds 
this involves around 40 per cent 
of the cycles. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is important to 
know how much the conception 
rate is lowered when cows are 
serviced at the end of an irreg- 
ular estrous cycle. Economically 
speaking, what system of breed- 
ing management will result in 
the greatest number of concep- 
tions in the shortest period of 
time? 

Records Used for this Study 

Twenty-five years of breeding 
records from the Carnation Milk 
Farms Holstein herd were used. 
There were 19,369 services fol- 
lowing estrous cycles of known 
lengths. The records were gath- 
ered and maintained by a single 


Reprinted by ission from Holstein-Frieson World, Lacona, New York. Material ey 4 
from The Peed Dairy Cattle Association Research Committee, Box 150, Peterborough, N. H. 
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herdsman (Henry Duve) and ex- 
tended from 1926-50. 

Veterinary clinical records were 
kept by the veterinarians em- 
ployed full-time by the farm. 
Methods of housing and general 
management were quite constant. 
Conditions for observation of 
heat were considerably above av- 
erage because all cows were eas- 
ily observed whether on pasture, 
in box stalls, or in exercise pens. 
Some cows were milked four 
times daily and all others were 
milked three times which further 
reduced the time cows were not 
observed during darkness. 


Method of Analysis 

Moeller and VanDemark (Illi- 
nois), Olds and Seath (Ken- 
tucky), and Flerchinger and Erb 
(Washington) analyzed thousands 
of artificial breeding association 
records to determine the nonre- 
turn rates among cows returning 
for a second service at varying 
periods of time after the first 
service. These workers found that 
cows returning for service within 
2-17 days after a previous breed- 
ing had a considerably lower 
conception rate at the repeat 
breeding. 

If repeat service was 18-25 
days or longer after the previous 
breeding, the nonreturn rates 
were higher. In fact, those cows 
repeating 50 or more days after 
the previous service had higher 
nonreturns at the repeat service 
than those coming back at the 
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expected time of 18-25 days. 

It is not possible to fully in- 
terpret artificial breeding associ- 
ation records because: 1) the 
length of the estrous cycles can 
be determined only from one 
breeding to the next and in some 
cases the cow may have come 
in heat and the inseminator was 
not called until the next heat; 
2) nonreturn rates are on the 
average 5 per cent higher than 
actual conception rates and this 
difference becomes greater as the 
repeat service interval becomes 
longer since some cows would 
be beefed instead of again be- 
ing rebred; 3) the comparison 
can be made only with cows 
which failed to conceive on the 
first service which means a higher 
than average percentage of ab- 
normal cows are involved; and 
4) condition of the genital tracts 
are unknown. 


In the present study it was 
possible to divide the estrous 
cycles into four categories. First, 
each breeding period of each cow 
was classified as normal or ab- 
normal. A breeding period was 
classified abnormal if at any 
time genital tract infections, in- 
cluding discolored mucus, were 
observed or if other cervical, 
uterine, or ovarian abnormalties 
were found during clinical ex- 
amination. 

Events at the calving which 
started a new breeding period 
were not considered nor was the 
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occurrence of irregular estrous 
cycles used to classify a breeding 
period as abnormal. Therefore, 
the breeding periods classified as 
normal were those not observed 
with abnormal genital tracts. 


The normal and abnormal 
groupings were each subdivided 
according to whether the cow 
was also bred or not bred at the 
previous estrus. If the cow was 
not also bred at the preceding 
estrus, the cycle was classified as 
a nonservice cycle. If the cow 
was bred at the preceding estrus, 
the cycle was classified as a serv- 
ice cycle. This latter grouping is 
important because we know that 
a considerable number of fertili- 


zations fail very early (early em- 
bryonic mortality) and that this 
causes delayed estrus and patho- 
genic complications. 


Results of this Study 


The reason for classifying the 
estrous cycles into four groups 
is quite evident. Normal cows 
not bred at the previous estrus 
(nonservice cycles) had a con- 
ception rate of 50 per cent, or 
two services per calf. Normal 
cows which were also bred at 
the previous estrous (service 
cycles) averaged 40 per cent. 
This latter group has lower con- 
ception rates because they are 
in reality repeat breeder cows. 
In contrast, the abnormal cows 
averaged only 29 per cent when 
not bred at the previous estrus 
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and 21 per cent when also bred 
at the previous estrus. 

The conception rates for this 
analysis were lower than those 
generally seen because services to 
cows later determined sterile 
were included. Also many cows 
were bred and conceived at the 
first estrus after calving and 
these do not appear in this sum- 
mary. This occurred though only 
a few cows were bred sooner than 
60 days after calving. Undoubt- 
edly many of these cows had one 
or more “silent heats” which, of 
course, could not be observed 
without an excessive number of 
rectal examinations. 

Among breedings following 
normal nonservice cycles only the 
2-16 day group was clearly be- 
low the group average of 50 per 
cent. The differences were great- 
er for normal service cycles. The 
2-16, 17-19, 20-22, 29-31, 32-34, 
and 35-37 day groupings were 
clearly below the average for this 
group. Most interesting is the 
fact that cows returning in heat 
and rebred 50 or more days after 
a previous breeding had a sig- 
nificantly higher conception rate 
as compared with those returning 
for service sooner than 50 days. 

Dairymen can put this finding 
to good use by remembering that 
the chances for immediate con- 
ception are much better for cows 
returning for service after two 
or three months than those re- 
turning in less than one month. 
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The total time to the next calf 
may actually be less in a great 
many cases. 

The two groupings of cycles 
for abnormal cows show trends 
similar to those for normal cows, 
though the conception rate is 
much lower. The seriousness of 
genital abnormalties cannot be 
overlooked. Even though it was 
not a practice at Carnation 
Farms to service cows not be- 
lieved in condition for breeding, 
the conception rate was still very 
low among cows which had or 
developed genital abnormalities 
after calving or during the serv- 
ice period. 

Summary 

From the results of this and 
other studies there appears no 
practical reason for delaying serv- 
ice because of estrous cycle ir- 
regularity providing the cow is 
otherwise essentially normal. 
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One might consider delaying 
service following cycles of 16 days 
or less since little time would be 
lost in waiting for the next cycle. 
Such cows may be temporarily 
cystic and require prompt treat- 
ment to avoid permanent devel- 
opment of the condition. Ab- 
normal cows repeating for serv- 
ice any time within 37 days might 
profitably be withheld from serv- 
ice (19-22 days a possible ex- 
ception) because the chances for 
conception were over one-third 
greater for abnormal service 
cycles exceeding 43 days. 

Normal or abnormal cows re- 
peating for service more than 50 
days after a previous service are 
more likely to conceive immedi- 
ately than those repeating for 
service sooner. This fact should 
be carefully considered when de- 
ciding whether or not to cull 
such cows. 





Swine In Early Virginia 


Hogs swarm like Vermine upon the Earth and are often ac- 
counted such, insomuch that when an Inventory of any considerable 
Man’s Estate is taken by the Executors, the Hogs are left out, and 
not listed in the Appraisement. The Hogs run where they list, and 
find their own Support in the Woods, without any Care of the 
Owner; and in many Plantations it is well, if the Proprietor can 
find and catch the Pigs, or any part of a Farrow, when they are 
young, to mark them; for if there be any market in a Gang of Hogs, 
they determine the Property of the rest, because they seldom miss 
their Gangs; but as they are bred in Company, so they continue 
to the End. (1705) 

Robert Beverley, The History and Present State of Virginia 





Hardware and Calving 


“Extra effort to expel foetus may cause a foreign 
body to penetrate the wall of the second stomach." 


Condensed from The Agricultural Gazette of 


New South Wales 


Division of Animal Husbandry, 
New South Wales Dept. of Agriculture 


EEDING for production is 

not without risk, especially if 
purchased roughages are used. 
One of the big dangers is the 
presence of small pieces of wire, 
nails, or other foreign bodies 
which are quite readily swallowed 
by cattle. Even if cattle are not 
being hand-fed, they frequently 
chew material of this nature, par- 
ticularly if there is some defi- 
ciency in their mineral intake. In 
these circumstances, the condi- 
tion may be seen in quite good 
seasons. 

When cattle swallow wire it is 
usually deposited in the second 
stomach and may lie there for 
several months without doing any 
appreciable damage. During 
calving, the extra effort needed 
to expel the foetus may cause a 
foreign body to penetrate the wall 
of the second stomach and en- 
ter other organs in the body. 


When it does, it takes with it in- 
fection from the bowel. While 
these organisms do not cause any 
ill-effects in the bowel, when they 
are let loose through the wound, 
they result in serious damage, de- 
pending on the location and ex- 
tent of the infection and injury 
produced. A case of this nature 
may show itself by the animal 
having an “attack” within a week 
or two after calving. 

When the foreign body first 
pierces the wall of the second 
stomach, it usually passes through 
the diaphram into the chest cav- 
ity. At this stage, the animal be- 
comes very ill and is evidently 
in much pain. If the infection 
is overcome and the foreign body 


does not pierce the heart or the 
heart sac, the animal will recover, 
at least for the time being. If 
the heart or the heart sac are 


Reprinted by permission from The Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales, 


Farrer Place, Sydney 


, New South Wales 
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pierced, death usually follows im- 
mediately. 

Other symptoms caused by pen- 
etrating foreign bodies are re- 
lated to the organs damaged. For 
instance, if the heart action is 
interfered with, there may be 
swellings of the neck, around the 
legs, and in the lower portions 


of the body. 





In some parts of China, 
pieces of hard cheese are still 
used for money. 





Any intestinal disorder accom- 
panied by pain, especially over 
the lower chest and abdomen, 
and particularly if associated with 
calving a short time previously, 
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should be regarded with suspi- 
cion. 


Treatment of the condition is 
somewhat unsatisfactory, and is 
definitely beyond the farmer. It 
needs skilled professional treat- 
ment and advice, which even 
then is not always successful. The 
only way the farmer can attack 
the problem is to prevent it oc- 
curring. Attention should be paid 
to the diet, so that the mineral 
intake is sufficient. Great care 
should be taken to prevent for- 
eign bodies such as nails and 
pieces of wire gaining access to 
the food. If the disease is sus- 
pected, you should contact your 


veterinary practitioner for advice. 





Twenty Per Cent Food Dollar in 1957 
Spent on Dairy Products 


The average person in the United States in 1957 consumed 
milk and other dairy products which utilized 695 pounds of milk. 


The average consumer bought 142 quarts of fluid milk, which headed 


the list of individual purchases. Cream was second at 43 pints 


(milk equivalent) and butter was third with 8.4 pounds. 


Per capita consumption of other dairy foods was 7.8 pounds 
of cheese; 15.1 pounds of evaporated and condensed milk; 5.7 pounds 
of nonfat dry milk; 19.8 quarts of ice cream and other frozen dairy 
products; 5.2 pounds of cottage cheese; 5.4 quarts of fluid nonfat 
milk; 16.4 quarts of buttermilk; and 4.1 quarts of chocolate milk. 


Twenty cents out of each food dollar, or 20 per cent of the 
food budget, was spent for the above-listed foods. 
—Texas A & M College 





Handy Moisture Test for Silage 


You don't need expensive equipment . . . 


Condensed from The Kentucky Farmer 


A SIMPLE procedure called 
“the grab test” provides 
farmers with an effective way of 
checking the moisture condition 
of crops for silage. 

Use this test to show the con- 
dition of crops standing in the 
field, lying in the swath or wind- 
row, or chopped in the wagon. 
The procedure is to squeeze tight- 
ly, with all your strength, for 90 
seconds a handful of fine-cut 
crop. Release the grip and note 
the condition of the ball of crop 
in your hand. The condition of 
this ball indicates the kind of 
- treatment the crop must receive 
to make good silage. 


Four stages of moisture are 
illustrated and described below 
with recommendations for ensil- 
ing. 


1. If juice runs freely or shows 
between the fingers, the crop con- 
tains 75 to 85 per cent moisture 





and is too wet 
to make high 
quality silage 
without _ treat- 
ment. Silages 
made from 
1 é crops in this 
condition will lose large quantities 
of juice. When possible, wilt 
these crops; if they must be en- 
siled without wilting, use a chem- 
ical preservative or 200 pounds of 
ground grain per ton of crop. 


2. If the ball holds its shape — 
the hand is 
moist, the crop 
contains 50 to 
75 per cent 
moisture. Some 
juices will es- 
cape from tow- 














2 











Reprinted by permission from The Kentucky Farmer, Box 210 Middletown, Kentucky 
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er silos. Additional wilting in 
the field is desirable. Where this 
is not done, use a chemical pre- 
servative or 150 pounds of ground 
grain per ton of crop, or layer 
with wilted crops. Odors will be 
strong without some treatment. 
3. If the ball expands slowly— 
dampness appears on the hand, 
; the crop con- 
tains 60 to 70 
per cent mois- 
ture. This is 
the best condi- 
tion for ensil- 
ing legumes 
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without treatment. Treat grasses 
with a chemical preservative. 


4. If the ball springs out in 
the opening hand, the crop con- 
tains less than 
60°percent 
moisture. Only 
very young 
crops wilted to 
this condition 
can be safely 
ensiled. Others are likely to mold 
in the silo unless layered with 
wet crops. 

















Cost of Gain Key to Beef Profits 


Cattle feeders are going to have to squeeze production costs 


if they hope to make much of a profit this coming season. 


The 


key to a profitable operation will be very cheap gains, according to 
Bil] Finley, Michigan State University extension beef specialist. 


To keep cost of gain down, Finley recommends farmers use 
poor quality feeds first and then improve the ration as cattle get 


close to market weight. 
ration. 


Roughage should make up the bulk of the 
And where silage, especially corn, is available it should be 


used. You can also use oats first and then switch to corn later. 


For each 100 pounds of live weight of steers on full feed, feed 


about two pounds of grain, four to five pounds of silage and about a 
half pound of hay per day. Complete the ration with one to two 
pounds of protein supplement per head per day. Plenty of clean 
fresh water, a dry bed and freedom from external parasites will also 
help keep the cost of gain down. 


—Michigan State University 





The Dairyman's Dilemma 


Mastitis is a herd problem. 


It's important 


to avoid "stresses" .. . 


Condensed from Science for The Farmer 


ASTITIS or udder inflam- 
mation is the most expen- 

sive disease affecting dairy cattle. 
U. S. dairy farmers pick up the 
check for production losses 
amounting to $225,000,000 annu- 
ally. Records show that from 10 
to 15 per cent of the cows in 
DHIA herds are eliminated every 
year as a result of this disease. 

The best weapon we have 
against mastitis is the resistance 
of the cow to the organisms that 
can produce the disease. Any 
measures in management which 
improve the well-being of the 
animal directly affect resistance 
to mastitis. Cow comfort pays 
off. Ample stall room, sufficient 
bedding and good ventilation are 
particularly important in the win- 
ter time. Drafts and chilling 
from insufficient bedding direct- 
ly affect disease resistance. 
Drugs Not Cure-All 

With the advent of sulfona- 
mide drugs, antibiotics, and the 
cortico-steroid drug, treatment 
has been vastly improved. Fif- 


teen years ago some investigators 
went so far as to say the new 
drugs would eliminate mastitis. 
This, we know, has not been the 
case. We now have more mas- 
titis cases than ever. 

Select Breeding Stock Carefully 

Inheritance plays an important 
part in the mastitis picture. Well- 
attached, balanced udders are 
much less susceptible to injury 
than are pendulous or long-teated 
udders. 

Rugged character, scale and 
strength are inherited character- 
istics which affect resistance to 
all diseases. Stresses play an im- 
portant part in their effect upon 
disease resistance. Milk produc- 
tion as it increases in volume is 
a constant stress proportionate 
to the output of each cow. A 
low producing herd can endure 
much more mismanagement than 
a high producing herd. 

Avoid Stresses 

Sudden changes in feeding, 
temperature, or daily routine 
often create sufficient stress to 


Reprinted from Science for the Farmer, Pennsylvania State University, University Pork, Pa. 
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cause mastitis outbreaks. Re- 
search work has discounted the 
effect of the amount of protein 
or other nutrients in feeds as a 
direct cause of mastitis. Nervous 
stresses such as commotion at 
milking, and rough handling 
must be eliminated. The dairy 
cow is happier and _ healthier 
when her life is most tranquil. 


Avoid Udder Injuries 


Injuries to the udder are equal- 
ly important to stresses as a cause 
of mastitis. Teat injuries from 


trash in yards and pastures, barb- 
ed wire and tramping should be 
avoided. Horns, boss cows, and 
cow dogs ruin many udders. 


Handle Milking Carefully 


No machine is any better than 
the man using it. If you have to 
carry milk outside the barn, use 
one unit per man. Milkers should 
never be applied without proper 
preparation to stimulate milk let- 
down. Correct vacuum level, the 
right pulsation rate, and clean 
vacuum lines eliminate important 
sources for injury. Complete 
milking of all of the quarters as 
quickly as possible has been 
shown to be necéssary to udder 
health. Machine strip, but re- 
member that the machine does 
the most damage if it is left on 
too long. 


Sanitation Essential 

Management of heifer calves, 
dry cows, and freshening cows 
directly affects udder health and 
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disease resistance. Dairy barn 
sanitation and milking sanitation 
are important for their favorable 
effect on resistance to all disease, 
not to mention the obvious rea- 
sons why cleanliness is so impor- 
tant’ in production of our most 
perfect food. 


Use Medication Carefully 

Elaborate milk-sampling pro- 
cedures and mastitis control lab- 
oratories have been set up in sev- 
eral states in an effort to rid dairy 
herds of mastitis organisms. The 
only hitch in that approach is 
that other organisms take over 
when one species is eliminated. 
Mastitis cases caused by some of 
these less dominant bacteria are 
usually more severe and much 
more difficult to treat. This can 
be attested by the fact that farm 
magazines today carry advertise- 
ments announcing a fantastic ar- 
ray of antibiotics, sulfonamides, 
cortico-steroids —- even enzymes 
and cobalt additives for udder 
infusion. Very little good -and 
much harm can result from: ef- 
forts to sterilize udders of bac- 
teria. 


Trust Your Veterinarian 


Farmers should rely on the ad- 
vice of their veterinarian for pre- 
vention and control of mastitis. 
Veterinarians are well qualified 
to do this, but most often they are 
asked to treat individual cases 
once it has broken out. Mastitis 


is a herd problem. 





Making Money With a Dairy Herd 


Good management is the most important 


single factor. 


Use these figures to check 


your herd... 


Condensed from 


Farm Management Letter No. 167 
A. G. Mueller, Agricultural Economist 


ECORDS of dairymen in the 

Illinois farm management 
association show a wide range in 
returns per $100 feed fed to dairy 
cattle. Differences in herd man- 
agement are believed to be the 
important reason for the differ- 
ences in returns. Their farm rec- 
ords and cost accounting work 
point to some important areas 


where good management has paid 
off 


Feed makes up about 50 per 
cent of the total cost of maintain- 
ing a dairy herd. Labor, 20 to 25 
per cent; and all other capital 
costs, 25 to 30 per cent. A typi- 
cal dairy herd raising replace- 
ment cows has about as many 
calves and heifers as producing 
cows. 

From 15 to 20 per cent of total 
dollar sales from a dairy herd 
are vealers, young stock, and cull 
cows. 


The Illinois farm records show 
that average milk production per 


cow went up from 8,240 pounds 
in 1951-52 to 9,494 pounds in 
1957. Size of herd has increased 
about one cow per year in the 
past four years. Herds with ten 
or more cows now average 24.8 
milk cows. 





A dairy expert says a happy, 
contented cow will smile by 
cocking her ears forward and 
brightening her eyes. 





Good management separates 
the profitable dairy herds from 
the low-profit herds. For the 
past nine years, the high one- 
third of the herds have averaged 
$211 returns per $100 feed, and 
the low one-third have averaged 
$128. 

Important management deci- 
sions concern the following areas: 

1. Milk production per cow 
was an important difference be- 
tween the high and low groups. 
Herds with high returns averaged 


Reprinted from Illinois Farm Management Letter No. 167, University of Illinois, Urbana, Iilinois 
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9,282 pounds of milk per cow, 
while low-return herds averaged 
7,877 pounds. Butterfat test av- 
eraged 3.8 per cent for both 
groups. In dollars, the additional 
1,405 pounds of milk amounted 
to $54 per cow. 

2. Feed cost per cow was $210 
compared with $257 for the low 
herds, a saving of $47 per cow. 
A smaller number of replacement 
cattle in the herd and more feed 
nutrients from roughage explain 
part of the lower feed cost for 
the high herds. But the amount 
of feed charged to the dairy herd 
is apparently the big reason for 
the difference in feed costs. Qual- 
ity of roughage may be a factor 
here. 


3. Price received for 100 lbs. 
of milk was $3.84 for the high 
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group and $3.55 for the low 
group, a difference of $23 per 
milk cow. These prices are net 
on the farm. Our farm records 
do not show the reasons for this 
difference, but transportation 
costs; seasonality of production, 
and Grade A markets are fre- 
quently cited as factors that ex- 
plain the difference. 

These three differences be- 
tween the high and low dairy 
herds can be measured by farm 
records. Management decisions 


in use of labor and equipment 
and other capital costs are equally 


important in determining profits 
from dairy herds, but our farm 
records do not make it possible 
for us to ‘put dollar values on 
these other differences. 









Dairymen Fight Metal With Metal 


“Fight metal with metal” is the result of the dairymen’s efforts 


to combat “hardware” disease. 


This illness is just what the name 


implies. Many of our dairy animals are suffering from metal ob- 
jects which they pick up with their feed. 

Naturally, dairymen are doing their best to prevent this hard- 
ware from getting into the paths of hungry mouths, but despite their 
efforts, as high as 70 per cent of our dairy animals have consumed 


some hardware. 


The weapon now being tried is a smali magnet which is injected 














into the cow’s stomach with a regular balling gun of small diameter. 
A number of different types of magnets are being used, but evidence 
points to better results with the use of a magnet about three inches 
long and one-half inch in diameter. This magnet seems to hold the 
hardware so that the ends are not as likely to puncture the vital 
organs. The magnet must not be too heavy or it will cause irritation 
to the stomach lining. New Mexico A & M College 





















E culture of a people has a 
profound effect on the type 

of animal kept, as well as on the 

purpose for which it is kept.. 

For example, we find that very 
superstitious people contribute 
virtually nothing to a productive 
animal husbandry, simply because 
they do not apply selection for 
increased productivity. 

Man has dominion over the 
animal and by means of selec- 
tion he can guide its develop- 
ment in different directions. 
Man’s power, however, is limited, 
and the effect of certain environ- 
mental factors must be considered 
when the type of farming in gen- 
eral, and the type of animal in 
particular, is decided upon. 

Man began to keep animals 
under artificial conditions and, in 
doing so, eventually forced them 
to extremes in certain avenues of 
production. Management by man 
has therefore become essential to 
ensure the survival of highly 






The Philosophy of Stock Farming 





Reprinted by permission from Farming in South Africa, Dept. of Agriculture, Pretoria, So. Africa 





When man began to keep live- 
stock under artificial conditions, 
he raised some problems .. . 


Condensed from 
Farming in South Africa 


Professor J. C. Bonsma 


specialized animals. 
Feeding, together with meta- 
bolism, is the most important 
factor. 

Temperature, also has a great 
influence on the animal. For ex- 
ample, it has been found that, if 
European cattle breeds are ex- 
posed to very high temperatures, 
the hypophysis is damaged with 
the result that their growth and 
reproductive capacity are affect- 
ed adversely. Cattle with a short, 
glossy hair-covering are better 
adapted to tropical and subtropi- 
cal conditions than cattle with 
long, woolly hair. Exposure to 
the sun’s rays may cause hyper- 
keratosis of the skin in animals 
with unpigmented skins. A short, 
glossy hair covering is therefore 
essential where animals are often 
exposed to the sun. 

Changes in the length of day- 
light stimulate the shedding of 
hair. Early shedding of hair in- 
dicates a sound nutritional con- 
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dition and an active endocrine 
system. Animals which shed their 
hair early in the year should be 
good producers. 





A recent survey showed that 
94°, of girls age I! thru 18 
years planned to marry, but 
only 3% of them planned to 
be home-makers. 





On account of the low concen- 
tration of oxygen at high alti- 
tudes, animals there tend to have 
a relatively high red corpuscle 
count, which enables them to ab- 
sorb oxygen more rapidly. 


It has been found that animals 
kept at a high nutritional level 
are more resistant to internal par- 
asites than animals at a low nu- 
tritional level, even if the latter 
are treated with worm-killers. 
This, of course, does not mean 
that it is wrong to use the reme- 
dies which science has made 
available or that they are inef- 
fective, but merely that there are 
other important methods of com- 
bating disease. 


Observations have shown that 
cattle in areas where the rainfall 
and humidity are high, are rela- 
tively small with a large skin 
surface. 


The fertility and acidity (pH) 
of the soil affect the vegetation 
and, since ruminants depend on 
the vegetation for their food, 
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these factors also affect the ani- 
mals. Thus for example, we find 
that in high-rainfall areas the 
soil, and consequently the plant 
contains little calcium. The ani- 
mals in such areas are usually 
relatively small because there are 
insufficient minerals for the de- 
velopment of a large carcass. 





There were 7,800 bills intro- 
duced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. That means 
a Congressman would have to 
read 21 bills each day to keep 
up. Of 10,556 bills introduced 
in the House and Senate, only 
390 actually passed. 





It should be stressed that 
these environmental factors are 
not unrelated, in fact, there is a 
definite interrelation between 
them. In nature these factors 
influence one another and even- 
tually effect a balance. The ani- 
mal we wish to keep in a specific 
environment must be adapted to 
this balance of factors. 


To ensure high production we 
must therefore select for adapt- 
ability and the factors which af- 
fect adaptability. In the case of 
beef farming in the subtropics for 
instance, it is essential to select 
for adaptability, short glossy hair, 
a thick skin, early shedding of 
hair, rapid growth, effective feed 
utilization and fertility. 
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A Plug for the Small Herd 


CONCH ah small dai 
A VE ea" — 
zo acts ee 





E are getting a bit dis- 

gusted by the steady clam- 
or of some farm editors, exten- 
sion workers, and equipment com- 
panies that proclaims nothing but 
economic doom for “the little 
guy” in dairying. 

We don’t believe size is the fin- 
al answer. Someone “started this 
record playing” and it looks as 
if too many people are parrot- 
ing it without looking into the 
facts. 


Sure a large operation can have 
advantages in milk per man hour, 
per dollar invested in equipment, 
and if the business succeeds it 
probably can produce milk more 
cheaply per hundred weight than 
some smaller dairies. Some don’t 
however! 


Size isn’t everything in a dairy 
operation. It is mostly the size 
of the dairyman in his ability 
to control income and expendi- 
tures that gets the job done. 
About 77 per cent of our dairy 
herds in America are 10 cows or 


Someone predicted economic doom for the 
man. 
is opinion without looking into the 


Too many other people are 


Condensed from The A. |. Digest 


H. A. Herman, Secretary of the National 
Association of Artificial Breeders 


less. Certainly many small oper- 
ators are worried about the cost 
of a bulk tank, walk-in milking 
parlors, and changes that have 
to be made to stay in line with 
“milk pick-up” programs. Some 
small operators are folding up— 
so are some of the large outfits 
because they can’t make a rea- 
sonable return on the investment. 





When dynamite explodes, 
the powder or liquid changes 
into gaseous form and occu- 
pies 8,000 to 10,000 times the 
space it previously did. 





We know many dairymen on 
80 to 160 acres that have 10 to 
25 good cows averaging 10,000 
pounds a year on 2X milking. 
They have 3 to 5 “kids,” a good 
wife and a couple of good 
hounds. They are living and owe 
no one enough to worry about. 
Many have bulk tanks and fully 
electrified farms. They are fully 
utilizing their “cow sense” and 


Reprinted by permission from The A. |. Digest, Columbia, Missouri 
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native ability as farm managers. 
Most of their land is productive 
and top quality roughage is the 
basis of their feeding programs. 

We believe dairymen of this 
kind — many who are purebred 
breeders and can claim an extra 
dividend on a registered calf or 
cow sold—will be around for a 
long time. They are still the back- 
bone of the dairy business. 
Efficient Cows — 
Good Management 

We firmly believe the future 
of a sound and stabilized dairy 
program in America depends 
upon cows that can make 10,000 
pounds or more milk a year on 
two time milking. 

Here’s where improved breed- 
ing comes in. It is also where 
the artificial breeding program 
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plays a big part. It makes no dif- 
ference if a man milks 20 cows 
or 100 cows they must be effi- 
cient producers. The more poor 
producing cows a man milks— 
be he a “big” or a “little” dairy- 
man—the quicker he goes broke. 
We see this happen every day. 

Proper feeding and manage- 
ment are a “must” in any dairy 
operation. This was never so im- 
portant as now when labor, 
equipment, taxes, feed and other 
costs are high and the market is 
highly competitive. 

Because a fellow has a small 
operation he doesn’t need to quit 
dairying—but unless he has good 
producing cows and good man- 
agement he’ll eliminate himself 
via the starvation route. 





Hay Crushers for Better Hay 


The hay crusher is the best machine in sight for better hay- 
making, says Orrin Berge, farm engineer at the University of Wis. 

Berge says crushers can shorten drying time by 30 to 50 per’ cent. 
In practice that means cutting one day to put up the next — or under 
favorable conditions cutting and finishing the same day. The result 
—less chance of rain damage. 

Crushers save leaves, because stems dry faster. In a good many 
cases without crushing, the leaves dry up and become brittle before 
stems are dry. Some farmers, says Berge, feel that crushers make 
hay more palatable to cows by making stems softer. 

Crush hay within 20 or 30 minutes of cutting. The crop be- 
gins to wilt shortly after mowing and then it’s harder to get the 
crushed effect. Drive at a reasonable speed that does not overload 
the rolls, but not so slow that the rolls are pulling in the hay faster 
than the forward travel. —Wisconsin Extension 
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How Raven Set a New All-Time Record 


A Brown Swiss cow recently broke the 


ie 


world's record for butterfat production 
with 1,579 pounds of fat... 


Condensed from 


New Jersey Farm and Garden 


Frank A. Wright 


HEN she recently broke 

the world butterfat pro- 
duction record for all breeds with 
a total output of 1,579.28 pounds 
fat, Lee’s Hill Keeper’s Raven, 
a Brown Swiss owned and bred 
by Mr. and Mrs. Warren Kin- 
ney, of Lee’s Hill Farm, New 
Vernon, New Jersey, also be- 
came the breed champion for 
milk production with a record 
34,859 pounds. Here’s how she 
did it. 

Lee’s Hill Keeper’s Raven 
freshened on March 31, 1957, at 
nine years and nine months and 
started on test April 9. After 
having two attacks of milk fever, 
she milked 87 pounds milk on 
her ninth day. On her first offi- 
cial test day in April, her pro- 
duction was 107 pounds. The top 
day’s production during the test 
was 121.5 pounds milk. 


During June, she was stricken 
with forage poisoning while on 
pasture with the regular test 
cows. At this point, her produc- 
tion dropped to 66 pounds of 


milk a day, and it took her about 
three months to come back to a 
production of 100 pounds per 
day. 

On the last day of her record, 
Raven produced 90.9 pounds 
milk. This compared with an av- 
erage daily production of 95.4 
pounds milk for the 365-day per- 
iod, showing her consistent pro- 
duction ability. 





Farm ownership is at an all- 
time high and only one out of 
three farms now has a mort- 


gage. 





Raven was milked and fed for 
the first month of her record by 
Robert Baylor, while Carl Stook- 
ey, who completed the record was 
in the hospital. At the time 
Stookey took over, Raven was 
milking 110 pounds of milk a 
day. During her attack of for- 
age poisoning, she was under the 
care of Dr. John Hamilton, of 
Clifton, New Jersey. His contri- 
bution in Raven’s treatment at 


Reprinted by permission from New Jersey Farm and Garden, Sea Isle City, New Jersey 
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this time was of great importance. 


Raven was kept in a box stall 
and milked by machine through- 
out her record year. However, 
she was turned out every day, 
rain or shine, for exercise—also 
to pasture, during the season, 
with the regular test cows. 


Stookey says she was a good 
eater, always ready to take her 
feed. During her record period, 
she received all the hay she could 
consume, consisting of alfalfa, 
clover and mixed hay. Approxi- 
mately 20 pounds of dried beet 
pulp soaked in molasses and wa- 
ter and 25 pounds of corn silage 
were fed, and a grain ration of 
16% dairy feed was fed at an 
average of 25 pounds per day, 
with the top amount 32 pounds. 


Eighth Generation 


During the test year, Raven’s 
record was supervised by repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Offi- 
cial Testing at the New Jersey 
College of Agriculture, under the 
direction of Dr. J. W. Bartlett. 
There were 24 official test days, 
which included 12 regular month- 
ly tests, 7 automatic retests and 
5 special check tests, one of which 
was of three-day duration. 


The new champion represents 
the eighth generation of breed- 
ing by the Kinney family. Raven 
traces back to the cow Lola 2nd 
Registry, No. 668, purchased by 
Kinney’s father in 1890 as part 
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of the foundation herd at Kin- 


nelon. 





Woodlands pasture is poor 
fare for cattle. Studies in Illinois 
show that nearly 18 acres of 
woodland are needed in a nor- 
mal year to maintain the body 
weight of a 700-pound steer dur- 
ing the pasturing season. A sim- 
ilar steer lost 75 pounds by 
July 20 on 12 acres of woodland 
pasture. Grasses under woodland 
shade have less carbohydrates 
and other nutrients than grasses 
in open pastures. 





Raven was sired by The Keep- 
er of Lee’s Hill, a son of Jane 
5th by The Keeper of Walhalla. 
Her dam, Royal’s Rapture of 
Lee’s Hill, was by Jane Royal of 
Vernon out of Marie of Lee’s 
Hill. The nine-year-old dam of 
Raven, Royal’s Rapture, has been 
one of the outstanding cow fam- 
ilies at Lee’s Hill. Her total pro- 
duction in seven years, nine 
months: 180,498.6 pounds milk 
—8,074.87 pounds fat. Her total 
average production per day: 67.2 
pounds milk—3.02 pounds fat. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kinney have 
contributed long and often to the 
improvement of the Brown Swiss 
breed. So has Manager Vernon 


C. Hull, who has so ably guided 
the development of Lee’s Hill’s 
herd. His foresight shows again 
in recognizing the abilities of this 
great cow and all of her family. 
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The Special Milk Program 


Together with the National School Lunch Program, it 


on both programs? 


@ \ 
g 


makes still more low-cost milk available. Is your school 


Condensed from Agricultural Marketing 


Walter Patterson 


ORE milk is being made 

available to children in 
schools and child-care institu- 
tions. It will mean bigger sales 
for the dairy industry. 

This is a result of the enact- 
ment of legislation extending the 
Special Milk Program for another 
three years. 

During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, nearly 2 billion 
half-pints of milk were served to 
children in 75,000 schools of high- 
school grade and under and non- 
profit child-care institutions such 
as settlement houses, summer 
camps, child-care centers, and 
similar institutions. This is in ad- 
dition to milk served in schools 
under the National School Lunch 
Program. 

Authorization under which the 
program had operated expired 
June 30, 1958. But the prompt 
enactment of the new legislation 
means that the program now con- 
tinues without interruption. This 
makes it possible for schools to 


make firm plans for their fall 
sessions. 

The Special Milk Program en- 
courages increased consumption 
of fluid milk through a system 
of reimbursement or incentive 
payments. These payments en- 
able schools to expand their cur- 
rent service by offering milk at 
reduced prices or by establishing 
new times for milk service. 

Availability of milk is a key 
factor in the success of the pro- 
gram. Dairymen can work with 
schools and institutions in plan- 
ning delivery schedules, and in 
helping them to overcome any 
other problems they may have in 
establishing or expanding a milk 
service to children. 

Schools participating in the 
National School Lunch Program 
may receive reimbursement up to 
a maximum of 4 cents per half 
pint of milk served. But reim- 
bursement is not made for the 
half pint of milk regularly served 
with the school lunch. 


Reprinted from Agricultural Marketing, U. $. D. A., Washington 25, D. C. 
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For other schools, the maxi- 
mum rate of reimbursement for 
milk sold to children is 3 cents 
per half pint. The actual rate 
of reimbursement depends on the 
cost of milk to the school, the 
proposed selling price, and the 
cost of handling milk within the 
school. Institutions and schools 
are permitted to use up to 1 cent 
of this reimbursement to defray 
handling costs. But, they must 
make maximum use of reimburse- 
ment to reduce the price of milk. 

The program recently was im- 
proved and simplified for schools 
and child-care institutions where 
milk is not served as a separately 
priced item but is included along 
with other food and services pro- 
vided for a set fee. 

Schools and child-care institu- 
tions operating in this way sub- 
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mit a plan showing the specific 
methods and practices by which 
they intend to increase milk con- 
sumption. After the plan is ap- 
proved and put into effect, 
schools and child-care institutions 
participating are reimbursed 2 
cents per half pint on all milk 
served. 

Nationally, this Special Milk 
Program is administered by US- 
DA. In all States, this program 
is administered in public schools 
by the State’s educational agency. 
In a number of States, some other 
agency of the State government 
handles the program in eligible 
institutions other than schools. In 


other States, however, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service deals di- 
rectly with nonprofit private 
schools and institutions. 





Multiple Farrowing Increases Brood Sow Efficiency 
Farrowing smaller groups of sows more often may increase brood 
sow efficiency, says H. G. Russell, University of Illinois livestock 


extension specialist. 


Summarized 1957 Illinois Swine Herd Improvement Association 
records, revealed that sows farrowed in groups of 5 to 20 weaned 1.7 
more pigs averaging 12.4 pounds more at 56 days than sows far- 


rowed in groups of 20 or more. 


The ten top producing small herds farrowed 10.5 live pigs per 
litter and weaned 9.6 at 56 days while the larger groups farrowed 


9.2 sows and weaned 7.9 pigs. 


Pig weights and litter weights at 56 days averaged 45.7 pounds 
and 418 pounds respectively for smaller groups compared with 33.3 
pounds and 264.6 pounds for groups of 20 or more. 

Death losses from farrowing to weaning was 15.6 per cent in 
the smaller groups and 19.1 in the larger groups. 


—Farm News 











Pelleted Rations — Feed of the Future 


Complete ration pellets, roughage pellets for ruminants and 
field pelleting machines for forage crops are coming .. . 


Condensed from The Country Guide 
Cliff Faulkner 


LDTIME moviegoers will 

remember a picture starring 
Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy 
that depicted life in 1980. Some 
guests had been invited to a 
“turkey” dinner, and were seated 
around a platter which contained 
a few little pills or pellets—some 
black and some white. When a 
black one was placed on Stan’s 
plate, he stared dejectedly at it 
a moment or two, then asked 
plaintively, “Can I have some 
of the white meat?” 

We may be a long way from 
taking our meals in pellet form 
yet, but our livestock population 
has been exposed to it for some 
time. Things haven’t quite 
reached the point where a single 
pellet will provide a meal for a 
steer or hog, but pellets contain- 
ing even a complete roughage- 
concentrate ration for ruminants 
are well on the way. 


Pellets can now be obtained in 
almost any shape desired, and 
with a size range from 3/32” to 
5” in diameter. One of the latest 
wrinkles is to put up hay in a 


big round pellet or wafer which 
resembles a hockey puck made of 
shredded wheat. 

Feed pelleting is a result of 
man’s desire to improve on nat- 
ure’s pellet—the grain kernel. It 
was found that when certain sup- 
plements such as bone meal, var- 
ious oil meals, or molasses were 
added to the regular hay-grain 
ration, poultry and_ livestock 
gained better. But feeding addi- 
tives separately means extra time 
and labor, and mixes or mashes 
don’t flow as readily in self-feed- 
ers as grain kernels do. The next 
logical step was to grind all these 
substances together and rebuild 
them under pressure into a man- 
made kernel. 


The pelleting process generally 
involves the addition of water or 
steam to aid in the binding pro-_ 
cess. Pellets are then dried and 
cooled. Sometimes a_ binding 
agent, such as molasses, is em- 
ployed, although this is seldom 
necessary because many common 
feed materails possess natural 
binding qualities. By the use of 


Reprinted by permission from The Country Guide, Winnipeg 12, Manitoba, Canada 
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dies of various designs, pellets 
can be turned out as cylinders, 
cubes, rectangles, or even stars. 


Most pelleting machines in use 
today are large, expensive com- 
mercial types, requiring skilled 
operation. But pellet mill firms 
are now in a race to produce a 
compact, on-the-farm machine 
at a price that will allow pelleted 
feeds to compete successfully with 
loose roughages, grain and meal. 
Out in California, Ken and Jim 
Stewart of Rio Vista, have de- 
veloped a harvesting machine 
which can pick up a forage crop 
and pellet it right in the field. 
Because of the high costs involv- 
ed, this mobile pelleter is a long 
way from being a commercial 
success as yet, but it does indi- 
cate the shape of things to come. 

There are many advantages in 
pelleted rations, and some known 
disadvantages are already being 
resolved by use of new pelleting 
equipment and techniques. But 
a lot of study is still needed on 
questions such as the effects of 
the grinding, heating, steaming, 
and cooling of the pelleting pro- 
cess on nutritional values of var- 
ious ingredients. For instance, it 
is known to partially gelatinize 
the starches in grains and help 


convert them to glucose, and to 
destroy certain toxic materials in 
some feedstuffs — both of which 
might account for reported feed- 
ing gains. 
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As Prof. H. D. Bruhn, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, writes: 
“When man tampers with nat- 
ure’s way of doing things, he must 
investigate all possible ramifica- 
tions—good or bad.” 





Dairy farming in 1968 will be 
characterized by larger and 
fewer herds, complete mechani- 
zation, and more specialization, 
believe farm management spe- 
cialists. 





One of the big advantages to 
pelleting is that it provides a 
balanced feed ration which is 
convenient and pleasant to 
handle. The material flows eas- 
ily from bins, and moves smooth- 
ly through self-feeders. Pelleting 
also reduces feed bulk (especially 
in forage crops), which means a 
reduction in storage or bag costs. 
It cuts down on dustiness and 
wind losses, and also prevents 
wastage caused by animals or 
poultry sorting through the in- 
gredients and rejecting the less 
palatable ones. 


Pelleted feeds are said to be 
more palatable than loose feeds, 
and reduce feeding time because 
pelleting increases feed density. 
Most tests indicate more feed is 


consumed and faster gains reg- 
istered when rations are fed in 
pelleted form. They are being 
used widely, with success, in the 
winter feeding of range cattle. 
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Results of feeding tests on 
swine at the Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman, show that pel- 
leted rations, consisting chiefly of 
small grains and their by-pro- 
ducts, reduce the amount of feed 
required for 100 lbs of gain, and 
also the time required for the pigs 
to reach market weight. A New 
Mexico Agricultural Experiment 
Station reports that lambs re- 
quired less feed per unit of gain 
when fed on pellets. 





Pink eye is a condition of 
cattle and sheep that is often 
very contagious and, if neglected, 
rapidly spreads through a herd. 
It is characterized by reddening 
and watering of one or both eyes 
followed by clouding of the cor- 
nea which progresses to ulcera- 
tion and apparent rupture of the 
eyeball. Veterinary scientists say 
affected animals should be iso- 
lated in a darkened area. Pro- 
fessional help should usually be 
sought. 





In 1955-56 the University of 
Illinois fed four lots of Hereford 
steer calves a mixture of timothy 
and alfalfa hay free choice— 
some of it pelleted and some of 
it loose. The lot receiving pel- 
leted hay gained 206 Ibs. per head 
over a 119-day feeding period as 
compared to 75 Ibs. per head for 
those receiving long hay. In lamb 
feeding tests at the same univer- 
sity, 90 Ibs. of pellets produced 
the same gain as 100 lbs. of meal. 


Tests with dairy cattle haven’t 
been quite as successful. Although 


dairy calves ate more hay and 
less calf starter when the former 
was pelleted, mature dairy cows 
gave milk of lower butterfat con- 
tent when fed a completely (in- 
cluding pelleted forage) pellet- 
ized ration. However, this was 
found to be due to the fine grind- 
ing of the forage rather than to 
any effects of the pelleting pro- 
cess itself. Finely ground hay, in 
either meal or pellet form, passes 
from the rumen too quickly to 
allow digestive micro-organisms 
time to go to work. This reduces 
the production of some fatty 
acids, and leads to a lower fat 
content in the milk. 

The fault has already been 
overcome with the introduction 
of large pellets, made of coarsely 
ground or chopped hay. Another 
feature in favor of the big, loosely 
constituted pellet is that grinding 
and pelleting costs for this type 
are much less than for finely 
ground forages. On the other 
hand, feeding unground mate- 
rial, such as chopped alfalfa, into 
a pelleter greatly reduces the out- 
put of the machine. 


Pellet feeding of poultry has 
been standard practice for a long 
time, and most poultrymen recog- 
nize that birds do better on pel- 
lets. For one thing, they get 
more feed in a given period of 
time because of the density of 
pellets. Pellets also allow the 
use of higher-fiber, less costly ra- 
tions. However, there is some evi- 
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dence that, because the faster 
consumption rate fills the birds 
quicker, they have more leisure 
to peck at one another—especi- 
ally in the case of broilers where 
a minimum amount of space is 
allowed per bird. When feeding 
pellets under these conditions, it 
is best to debeak the birds. 


“Pellets are exceptionally good 
for chickens or turkeys on the 
range,” states Dr. J. R. Aitken, 
Central Experimental Farm, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, “because they can 
be thrown right on the ground. 
Comes a wet day, just omit a 
feed. Growth speed isn’t so im- 
portant in range birds.” 


There is some evidence that 
heat generated during the pellet- 
ing process can cause a break- 
down of easily oxidizable mate- 
rials such as vitamin A, and that 
the availability of other essential 
nutrients may also be affected. 
Pelleting has been said to reduce 
moisture content (even when 
steam or water is added), to in- 
crease the ether extract, and de- 
crease crudefiber. Other reports 
indicate a lower carcass quality 
in swine, and a slightly less ef- 
ficient use of feed in poultry 
when pelleted rations were used. 
For the most part, however, these 
have been isolated cases, and a 
good deal of work has yet to be 
done along these lines. 


Some complaints from ranchers 
that pellets they are now receiv- 
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ing aren’t hard enough should 
be easy to rectify at the feed 
plant, because pellets can be 
made as hard as desired. But 
it’s also possible to get them too 
hard. At the Experimental Farm, 
Lacombe, Alta., Canada, it was 
found that pigs eating pellets con- 
tracted sore mouths, and there- 
fore didn’t eat (or gain) as much 
as those using the same feed in 
chopped form. Feeds with a low 
fat content form hard pellets— 
unfortunately, manufacturers 
haven’t yet been successful in 
pelleting a feed with a high fat 
content. 





The nutrients which make milk 
an excellent food for children are 
needed by adults also, though 
often not in such large quantities. 
Children should have a quart a 
day to meet their calcium re- 
quirements; adults need at least 
@ pint. 





What about the economic as- 
pects of feeding pellets? In some 
feeding tests, increased gains reg- 
istered haven’t been enough -to 
cover the costs of grinding and 
pelleting, in others, feeding pel- 
lets has meant bigger profits. 

“Whether it pays to buy your | 
feed in pellets or have it pelleted 
yourself, will depend on each in- 
dividual case,” says Dr. Frank 
Whiting at Canada’s Lethbridge 
Experimental Farm. “I doubt if 
many farmers who feed their own 
grain find it pays to take it to 
a mill to be pelleted. Depending 
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on the area, this could cost as 
much as $5 per ton.” 

When considering the econom- 
ics of feeding pellets, however, it 
is well to remember the big sav- 
ings in labor and handling costs. 
Pellets handle like grain; they 
can be mechanically lifted to 
storage bins and fed out via grav- 
ity flow. The compactness of a 
pelleted ration increases your 
farm storage capacity four times, 
and decreases hauling costs if you 
buy your feed. 

At the present time, about 35 
per cent of all commercially pre- 
pared feed used in the United 
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States is fed in pelleted form, 
and this figure is expected to 
show a steady increase in the 
years ahead. It would appear 
that the development of pelleted 
hay for cattle, and recent ad- 
vances toward pelleted whole ra- 
tions for sheep and swine, opens 
wide new vistas for the livestock 
feeding industry. For instance, 
one California grower gets his al- 
falfa back from the mill as pel- 
lets less than two hours after it 
is cut in the field, and, by cutting 
it green, he has no weather prob- 
lems. 





Latest on Sterile Milk 
A quart of Wisconsin milk can be processed into a sterile con- 
centrated product and shipped a thousand miles or so to sell for less 
than 20 cents in far off grocery stores, according to University of 


Wisconsin dairy researchers. 


Processing cost figures just developed by James Riekens and L. 
C. Thomsen show that the concentrate would cost 14% to 15% 


cents per one-third quart as it left the processing plant. 


One-third 


quart is enough to mix with water into one quart of fresh-tasting 


whole milk. 


Transportation to such areas as New Orleans would bring the 
cost up to 16 or 17 cents per can. To this would have to be added 


the grocer’s profit margin. 


The exact store price would depend on the cost of milk and the 


operating margins desired by the processor and grower. 


In their 


figuring, Riekens and Thomsen used a price of $3.98 per hundred for 
fresh milk — the average Chicago price three years ago. 

Aside from raw milk, the biggest processing cost will be for 
containers, the researchers found. Tin cans needed for sterile con- 
centrate cost almost 114 cents each. 


Potential profits with sterile concentrated milk 


processing com- 


pare well with profits from other types of milk handling, Riekens 


and Thomsen say. 


—University of Wisconsin 
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Pie Ve Paptem cccccccccccosce -Jan. 1958 
Hew Big Py Family Farm? ... -++Feb. 1958 
Feed, Key to 1958 Profits .......Feb. 1958 
Increase Net Profit ..... +++++-March 1958 
Hullabaloo About Vertical 

NN OEE OT 1958 


March 
Losing Ag Race to Russians? ....April 1958 
Integration in Farming ..........April 1958 
Is Agriculture Paying Too Much Tax May 1958 


Pe OE FE. cvscvscvcecesé 1958 
When Dairying Shows Profit ..... -July 1958 
Cee Ge BOE ceccceccccccees July 1958 
Red ink, Rich Earth ............ Aug. 1958 
Soil Bank ae Aug. 1958 
Ease Livestock Load ............ Aug. 1958 
Pt Mi” ctesevtvdégoeeeecess Aug. 1958 
Subsidize Cotton Exports? ........ Aug. 1958 
FARM EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY 

Cut Tractor Fuel Costs ........ ..-Dec. 1957 
Do You Have ‘‘Tractor Sense’’ ....Dec. 1 
How To Buy a Used Tractor ...... Dec. 1957 
Your Tractor Air Cleaner ..........Dec. 1957 
Forage Handling ................Dec. 1957 
How To Adjust a Plow ........... Dec. 1957 
What a Farm Truck Costs ........ Dec. 1957 
Tractors — Then ond Now ..... ..-Dec, 1957 
Tips for Portable Engine Core ....Dec. 1957 
Farm Machinery Costs ...........Dec. 1957 
Have Your Gon Picker Ready --.-Dec. 1957 
Machines Ease Grain Harvest .....Dec. 1957 
Factors in Buying Machinery ..... Jan. 1958 
Electric Motor Maintenance ...... Feb. 1958 
Power Feeding ...... o-+e+-Feb. 1958 
Revolution - ~ County _ ssenul Feb. 1958 
Custom Rotes for 1958 ........March 1958 
Farm Mechanization in Russia ..March 1958 
Poor Valves Hoq Power ...... -M 1958 
Selecting A Tractor .............Aprll 1958 
Moke Idea Pay Off ............ -April 1958 
Mothball Your Com Planter ...... July 1958 


Drying Grain in Storage 











ONE YEAR 


What's New in Feeding 
Seon Nothing But Pellets ........ 
Makes Good . «March 


Feed 
How Much Grain for Dairy Cows March 


+o+e Feb, 





Feed Once Mm UO «cscencessees eee 
or d Them? April 
Balance Rumen and aden seeeee- May 
Tranquilizers, Bigger Profits ...... May 
Pellets, important New Look ...... July 
FERTILIZERS 
Super; te with Manure .....Feb. 
my at Liquid Fertilizer ......March 
Fertilizer Cheapest Feed .......March 
Miracle Rock: Lime ...........March 


First Stilbestrol, Now Tapazole ...May 
Fertilizer Placement Important ....July 
Corn Nitrogen Guide ........... July 
FORESTRY 

Farm Forest Mean to You «+++eNov. 
Wood Best Farm Crop ...........Jan. 


FRUIT 
Dwarfs in Your Backyard 
HAY AND HAY CROPS 


Efficient Forage Handling .........Dec. 
Pelleting Boosts Feed Valve ......Jan. 
Better Alfalfa Varieties Coming ...Jan. 
Control Alfalfa Weevil 
Grading Hay for Quality ...... 
Report on Creeping Alfalfa 
Spotted —, on eocee 


covcce ee 





CONTINUING INDEX 





How To Feed Hay ..... «+++. May 

Hay Crushers oar Field Risks | ---eduly 1958 
HOGS 

Hogs for Greater Returns .........Nov. 1957 
What to Pay for Feeder Pigs ....Nov. 1957 
Bigger Returns from Hogs ........Dec. 1957 
Hogs, Full Time Job ...........-Jan. 1958 
Inside the Hog House ...........Feb. 1958 
Wean Pigs You Farrow ..........Feb. 1958 
Forecast Hog Prices ..... oseeeeesFeb. 1958 
7 First with Pigs ......March 1958 
1500 Hogs a Year ............March 1958 
Will Hog Prices Go Up? .......March 1958 
Hog Contract Farming ........ ..-April 1958 
Prospects for Pig A.l. ... - +++ -April 1958 
Leasing Hog Breeding Herds April 1958 
Pigs, Prices, Politics ............April 1958 
47 ideas for Hog Profits ......... ay 1958 
New Gains from Pellets for Swine May 1958 
Ailments of Little Pig ........ ..-duly 1958 
Sell Hogs Yeor Round ........... July 1958 
Litter Sets New Record .......... Aug. 1958 
Good Fall Prices, Trouble in ‘59 ..Aug. 1958 
Raising Pigs in Parlor .......... Aug. 1958 
Hot Weather, Fall Farrowing Aug. 1958 
learn About Pigs from Danes Aug. 1958 
IRRIGATION 

PEs ¢ .» saaesdeeneoene .-Jan. 1958 
Is Irrigation for You? ........+..-May 1958 
Shaping Land for Irrigation ......May 1958 
Con You Afford to Irrigate Corn? ..July 1958 


INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 


Fury of Fire Ant .......+e000++-dQm. 
Control Alfalfa Weevil .......... . 
Step Cattle Lied .cccccccccceccc cle 
Corn Planter Control Insects ......April 
Corn Borer Population High .....April 
Spotted Alfalfa Aphid ........... 
Insecticide Protection for Corn ....May 
Controls for Corn Insects .........duly 


PASTURES 


Don't Discount Bluegrass ........April 
Control Grazing, Get More Pasture July 


Strip Grazing, More Milk ........Aug. 
POULTRY 

Get Most from Every Layer ......Nov. 
Likes Growing Broilers ..........Jan. 
Concentrates Cut Costs ...........Feb. 
10,000 Layers, Quits at 5 P.M. March 
New Poultry Inspection Law .....April 
Contract Egg and You .......... Aug. 
Ducks, Ducks, Ducks .......... .- Aug. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 

Performance Test Sheep ..........Nov. 


10 Points Ewe Care .........+++-Jan. 
Over-Eating in Feeder Lambs .....Feb. 
Early Lambs Make Most Money ...May 


1958 
1958 
1958 


1957 


1958 
1958 


How Hazardous Lamb Feeding ....July 1958 
Cie GF © GRD cccccccccceces - Aug. 1958 
Increase Lamb Crop ........ -+»-Aug. 1958 
SILAGE 

Self-Fed Silage in Britain ......March 1958 
Cows Sleep, Eat on Silage ......April 1958 
Good Silage Put Up Fast ........May 1958 
Corn Silage Year Around ........July 1958 
Renk's Giant Trench Silo .........July 1958 
Silage in England .............-Aug. 1958 
Latest on Bunker Silos ........... Aug. 1958 
Silage Made in Mound ..........Aug. 1958 
SOILS 

ere. i BD kccsecccce oeeeees Fob. 1958 
Hold Quick Blow Soil cccrecoveece Aug. 1958 
Can Fertility Cut Pests, Disease? ..Aug. 1958 
VETERINARY 

Stop Cattle Lice ........+.++-+.-Feb. 1958 
What's New in Feeding? .........Feb. 1958 
Sn  dpenwsunnewea wemmewn otcenesne = 
Scouring Is Your Farle cccccceccce May 1 
Abortions from Marshland Weeds . duly 1958 
WEEDS = 
Rid Your Farm of Quack ........Jan. 1958 
Killer for Weeds in Soybeans .....May 1958 
New Weed Materials, Methods ...May 1958 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Morgon Horses ..... beeene saben Nov. 1957 
Roadside Stands ..........+..+...Nov. 1987 
Farming in Spain ......... +.++..Nov. 1957 
Trap the Wily Fox ........... -.-Dec. 1957 
Ponies for Profit ..... scneenens «--Dec. 1957 
Tips Safe Winter Driving seeceee-dan, 1968 
Rat Control Program ............8eb 1958 
Buy ond Train A Stock Dog ...Marah 1958 


Gophers Flee from 2, 4D .... 


-++-duly 1958 














Don't lose important records, use this new method — 


NEW FARMER'S DIGEST FARM AND HOME 
files of your choice, only $2.95 postpaid. 


Now, keep your farm business records filed neat and 
handy, right at your finger tips. Avoid losing expense 
records that save tax money. Keep machinery instruc- 
tion books, crop and livestock records, etc. Made of 
white-lined cardboard covered with leather-like, forest 
green paper. Shipped folded flat. Look fine on your 
office or home bookshelves. Available with printed 
labels at right. Size 2" thick by 10" high by 7" deep. 
Specify files desired by number. Send check to ad- 
dress below. 





Especially for Farmer's Digest — 


Special file holds one year of Farmer's 
Digest. Mokes a 1000-page, complete- 
ly indexed library of a one 
year subscription. Has ad- 
vantages over binding that 
costs $4.00 per yeor. Or- 
der with other files listed 
at or send 50¢ for 
one file, $1 for three. 


FILES 


FILES AVAILABLE 
(Order by number) 
Contents: (You fill inj 
Agricultural Bulletins 
Machinery 


Swine Records 
. Crop and Field Records 
. Paid Bills and Receipts 


PeNovaen> 


. Poultry Records 

. Social Security Record: 
. 4-H Records 

. F. FP. A. Records 

. Veterinary information 
. Government Programs 

. Cancelled Checks 

. Kitchen File 

. Comic Books 


Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 








A fine builds presti fer you and your farm, helps you sell 
aK, 4, dresses oo place Sign illustrations are in full 
coler, Se Oe inted to onimals. All signs 
24” by 30”. ished with bracket illustrated. All you need Is a 
post. Te erder, take your choice of one of these attractive 
SSouetnene painted in beautiful colors: 
Guernsey Angus Rhode Island Red 
Jersey Hereford 
Holstein Polled Shorthorn Hampshire ep 
Ayrshire Milking Shorthorn General Stock farm, 
Leghorn Rooster showing ear of corn, 
Brown Swiss Turkey Gobbler hog and beef cow. 
Hereford White Holland Turkey 


inting up to 20 letters of your name or farm 

‘or extra letters for longer names, add 20¢ each. 

express charges collect. For sign complete, send only $18.95 

your erder. No C.O.Ds. To ccllastectes the lettering on both 
sides of your sign, add $4.00 to price above. 


FARM SIGNS, Box 150 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

















Your Choice 

of Beautiful, 
True-Type 

Color Illustration 


































You can PREVENT 
Milk Fever... 








simply feed 


P-M-F° 
5 to 6 days 


before calving 


\ ic 
paevent . 


Ss 










Here is how you do it: During the treat- 
ment period, sprinkle P-M-F on the grain 
or silage for cows known to be suscepti- 
ble. Cows eat it readily — get the required 
amount of vitamin Dz (30 million units 
daily) to prevent milk fever. With P-M-F 
you do not need to handle special feed 
mixes or attempt to mask a distasteful 
flavor. P-M-F is completely palatable. 


Each P-M-F treatment is accurately meas- 
ured into 12 individual packets. Two 

packets are used each day, one each at the 
peal at oie as morning and evening feedings. There is 
geem, 440-9 talecion Clat nothing to measure; P-M-F packaging 
ment and other dependable guards against overdosing and underdosing. 


ASL products for deirymen. Remember, prevention costs less than cure 
and vitamin D. therapy has been proved 
effective in 80 per cent of susceptible cows! 


— 
kg 


eo ie 








“an 

ASL) *Trade-mark 

oP) AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 








all tdlchntel LIVING 


from 


Better Herds 





 TRI- Suaee canapent COOPERATIVE. 





through 
TRI-STATE BREEDERS CO-OP 








5 DAIRY BREEDS 


HOLSTEIN GUERNSEY JERSEY 
MILKING SHORTHORN BROWN SWISS 


2 BEEF BREEDS 
HEREFORD ANGUS 











Over 250,000 Cows Serviced in 1958 by Over 80 Tech- 
nicians in Western and Southwestern Wisconsin, Southeast- 
ern Minnesota and Northeastern lowa. 





All Our Sires Available Anywhere in the World through 
FROZEN SEMEN. For more information, contact:— 


TRI-STATE BREEDERS CO-OP 
WESTBY, WISCONSIN 

















